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NEW MATERIAL FOR THE 
EGYPTIAN SYLLABIC ORTHOGRAPHY 


By W. F. ALBriGurtT and T. O. LamsBpIn, Baltimore 


In the more than twenty years which have elapsed since the publi- 
cation of W. F. Albright’s Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography (New Haven, 1934) an abundance of new material 
has come to light which has been of great value in assessing the 
validity of the conclusions reached in that work. This new 
F material consists, in part, of confirmations of the equations al- 
teady introduced as evidence for the various readings and, in 
| part, of new equations which, without notable exception, have 
served to strengthen the assigned readings of the individual 
groups. We propose in this article to review the new evidence 
which has been published to date and to add to this a large number 
of new equations which have been made possible by recent 
publication of cuneiform documents from Alalakh (Atshana) 
dating from the seventeenth to the fifteenth century B.c.! 

Any treatment of a subject such as the Egyptian syllabic ortho- 
gtaphy is obviously dependent on several bodies of evidence 
which ate unequal both in precision and availability; for this 
treason we readily acknowledge that there is, and will be, constant 
need for revision and refinement. But we have no intention of 
combating here the strictly negative approach adopted by 
William F. Edgerton.? Suffice it to say that while agreeing with 
many of the isolated facts presented in his review and condemna- 
tion of Albright’s above-mentioned monograph, we are in com- 
plete disagreement with the conclusions to which the author 
ptoceeds from his evidence: “that no Egyptian scribe of the 


' D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (London, 1953); idem, “Supple- 
mentary Copies of Alalakh Tablets”, ].C.S. vit (1954), 1-30. 

* W. F. Edgerton, “Egyptian Phonetic Writing, from its Invention to the 
Close of the Nineteenth Dynasty”, J..4.0.S. 60 (1940), 473-506. 
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Nineteenth Dynasty or earlier ever consciously attempted to 
represent a vowel sound in hieroglyphic or hieratic writing by 
any device whatever”.! We shall, however, devote the last part 
of this article to a discussion and evaluation of the more con- 
structive criticism which has been levelled at certain details and 
readings in Albright’s earlier work. 

There appeared in 1937 three studies dealing with the Egyptian 
topographical lists referring to Asiatic conquests; these were (1) 
Anton Jjirku, “Die agyptischen Listen palastinensischer und 
sytischer Ortsnamen”, Ké/io, Beiheft 38, (2) J. Simons, S.],, 
Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to 
Western Asia (Leiden, 1937), and (3) Martin Noth, “Die Wege 
der Pharaonenheere in Palistina und Syrien”, Z.D.P.-V. 60 
(1937), 183 ff.2 Each of these three scholars assumes a different 
attitude toward the worth of the syllabic orthography. Jirku,3 


1 Op. cit. p. 506. Comment on his discussion of the origins of standard 
Egyptian orthography (pp. 474-85) would be out of place here, since we fail 
to see what bearing it has on the principles of the syllabic orthography; the 
two systems have no common ground in purpose, development, or applica- 
tion. Nor does the extremely sporadic (mis-)use of a biconsonantal sign for 
its monoconsonantal counterpart in the Pyramid Texts have any value in our 
study. Assuming that the examples of such a phenomenon as listed by Edger- 
ton are correct (other explanations are possible in several instances, as he 
states), we regard the immensely greater number of correct uses of these signs 
as ample evidence that these forms cannot be adduced as partial support for 
rejecting “the unanimous testimony of Erman, Gardiner, and Sethe”. 
Furthermore, Edgerton reads more in Albright’s thesis than it contains: 
Albright does not suggest that the earlier attested signs \ a_n and their equiva- 
lents should necessarily be read syllabically in native Egyptian words such as 
mbr, “ granary” (we doubt, in passing, Edgerton’s etymology of the word as 
an “‘ m-formation from the preposition fr”). Nor does Albright suggest that 
all “group” writings in Egyptian had vocalic significance, only those 
employed in the syllabic orthography. Nevertheless, Edgerton devotes a 
great deal of space to the analysis of what we regard as completely super- 
fluous data. His criticism of the reading of the syllable ra is justified and 
adjustment has been made in the latter part of this article. The most ubiquitous 
final -w of many New Kingdom spellings is a problem unto itself and hasno 
direct relationship to the syllabic orthography as far as we can discern; we 
thus consider Edgerton’s discussion of ms as totally irrelevant (pp. 503-5): 

2 This article was continued in subsequent issues of the journal and con- 
sists of the following parts: “Einleitung”, Z.D.P.-V. 60 (1937), 183-975 
“T, Die konventionellen Namenzusammenstellungen”, sbid. pp. 198-209; 
“II. Die Ortslisten Sethos’ 1”, sbid. pp. 210-39; “III. Der Aufbau der 
Palastinaliste Thutmoses’ III”, Z.D.P.-V. 61 (1938), 26-65; “IV. Die 
Schoschenkliste”, ibid. pp. 277-304; “ V. Ramses II in Syrien”, Z.D.P.-V. 64 


(1941), 39-74. _ 3 Op. cit. pp. 2-3. 
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following the opinion of A. Erman (Agyptische Grammatik, 4th 
ed., § 89), regards the system of vocalization as already valueless 
at the beginning of the New Kingdom; he refers to the “‘vocalic 
signs” as “unnotiger Ballast”. Simons and Noth are less ready 
to reject the system 7” foto but are extremely cautious in their 
commitments; the former demurs! because of the polyphonous 
nature of a large number of groups, and the latter suggests that 
Albright has rejected equations which are satisfactory from every 
point of view other than that of vocalization.2 All three, there- 
fore, present only consonantal transcriptions of the Egyptian 
spellings. Both Noth and Jirku deal at length with the identifica- 
tion of the individual names with known toponyms of Palestine 
and Syria, but the majority of acceptable3 equations they propose 
had already been treated in ’.E.S.0.4 However, the immense 


1 Op. cit. pp. 16-21. 

2 Op. cit. Z.D.P.-V. 60 (1937), p. 194, note 1. 

3 We regard as unacceptable two categories of identifications: (1) those 
which offer phonetic difficulties, and (2) those which combine the ancient 
Egyptian writings with modern names whose ancient form is usually even 
beyond conjecture. Examples of the first type would include, from the great 
list of Thutmosis III (Simons I), no. 10 Ra-bi-na and Biblical Lebonah (Judges 
xxi. 19); no. 111 Bé-¢a-[b]n-ta and Biblical Bét-‘dndt; no. 61 M()-’-b( )-sa and 
Amarna Mza-[ub-ha-]zi (all these apud Jirku, op. cit. pp. 7, 17 and 12). Note that 
rejection in each case is due not to vocalic inconsistency but to consonantal 
incompatibility or insufficient attestation. Examples of the second type 
would include those made by Noth, Z.D.P.-V. 64 (1941), 53-4, of Egyptian 
writings in the lists of Ramses II with modern names in the “ Hinterland” of 
El-Batriin and Tardbliis; these equations are interesting and perhaps correct. 
Furthermore they often correspond very nicely to the syllabic readings of the 
Egyptian form, but for obvious reasons we are forced to reject this series of 
equations when dealing with the syllabic orthography. 

4 Several of the proposed equations call for a brief comment. The first is 
Thut. III (Simons I), no. 524. \BNF L$; 4, c. LBNL ed 7 A-nae- 
br-tu, which is identified with Biblical "Andbardt (Joshua xix. 19). The 
curious vocalization of the Hebrew form is discussed by Albright in J.B.L. 
LXV (1946), 397-401, and on the basis of that discussion, which emphasizes the 
Aramaic (and perhaps Phoenician) influence on the original form of the name, 
we believe that the contemporary Canaanite was pronounced approximately 
*” Anihar( )ta, perhaps with the stress still on the 6 at this period, becoming 
later * Anabéret, which was Aramaicized to ’Andbardt. Hence, though we 
ate dealing with a partly reconstructed form, the equation is still acceptable 
for the syllabic orthography and in remarkable agreement with it. A second 
equation deals with Thut. III, No. 914, c. |<) 24, ’U-ta-ra-‘a and 
Hebrew ’Edré% (pausal). The difficulties inherent in this identification were 
discussed fully in V.E.S.O., p. 20, but the unusual form of the name becomes 
less objectionable in view of the Ugaritic place-name ’ubr‘(y), for which the 
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value of the studies of Noth and Simons for understanding the 
hieroglyphic lists in question and contemporary Syro-Palestinian 
toponymy cannot be gainsaid. 

By far the most valuable contributions, both material and 
critical, to the further understanding of the syllabic orthography 
have been made by Elmar Edel. In his study of the cuneiform 
transcriptions of Egyptian names in the Bogazk6y texts' he 
presents the following excellent examples of syllabically written 
Egyptian hypocoristica: 


(x) 4 hq ?A-ya; cuneiform "A-ya (I). 
(2) | Bh XY ?-A-ni-ya; ™A-ni-ya (Tl). 

(3) Le) 4 Sa-ta; "Su-u-ta (XIV).3 

(4) Bl Tuya; Tw [ya] (XV) 

(5) Bid Ti-nfr; "Zi-na-(a)-pa (XVII). 
(6) | ah Q ?A-pi; ™A-pi (XX). 


The employment of the syllabic orthography for the writing of 
Egypytian hypocoristica may be traced from the Middle Kingdom 
and becomes especially prominent during the Second Inter- 
mediate Period; see further /.E.S.O. pp. 10-11 and Albright’s 
recent article “Northwest-Semitic Names in a List of Egyptian 
Slaves”, ].A.0.S. 74 (1955), 222-33. We may add here the 
identifications of similar hypocoristica which were treated by 
Albright in his study of New Kingdom prosopography:5 


(7) WY A Riya: cuneiform Le-e-ya (no. 20). 
(8) 4 jy etc., Ni-’4; N7-i-u (no. 38). 


vocalized cuneiform transcription 4-bur-a indicates a vocalization ’ubur‘a(y). 
On the basis of the similarity in structure we should possibly read our name 
’U-tar-‘a, but in spite of the several possible explanations of the vocalism we 
are still confronted with the fact that there is no adequate testimony for a 
name of this precise form from the contemporary Semitic documents. 

' E, Edel, “ Neue keilschriftliche Umschreibungen agyptischer Namen aus 
den BogazkGytexten”, J.N.E.S. vit (1948), 11-24. 

2 ‘The numbers after the entries refer to their designations in the cited work. 

3 See already V.E.S.O., p. 56, and W. F. Albright, “Cuneiform Material 
for Egyptian Prosopography 1500-1200 B.c.”, J.N.E.S. v (1946), 21, for 
discussion of the Amarna attestations. Cf. J. Yoyotte, “Trois généraux de la 
XIXe dynastie”, Orientalia, 23 (1954), 223-31. 

4 See Albright, J.N.E.S. v (1946), 22, for the Amarna attestation. 

5 Op. cit. in note 3 above. 
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Further, in a short study on certain aspects of the syllabic 
orthography: Edel supplied two new equations: 


(9) B11, , TJS, which we read Ti-r/Xa)-te-s(u)b? corre- 
sponding to cuneiform "T7-4- “ISKUR (= Tesub). 


(10.) > LIA 0S! Kar-di-i-sa, cuneiform ¢Ka-ar-zi-is. 
See Edel, Joc. cit. for citations. 


In connexion with these two latter equations note also the new 
attestation of the name Initesub on an ostracon from the second 
half of the nineteenth Dynasty from the Valley of the Kings: 


(1x) Hl VIGIL) & In-ni(?)-ta/te-s(u)b,3 known from Hit- 
tite cuneiform sources as the name of a contemporary and 
vassal of Hattusil III and Tudhaliya IV, written as "I-ni-¢Tesub 
(K.Bo. Iv, 10, rev. 29; K.U.B. xxvi, 43, rev. 29). 


The number of available syllabic writings from the reign of 
Amenophis II was substantially increased with the publication 
by Ahmad M. Badawi of the newly discovered stela of this king 
in Memphis. This stela had been re-used as a cover for the burial 
chamber of the crown prince Shoshenq, son of Osorkon II, 


1K, Edel, “Neues Material zur Beurteilung der syllabischen Ortho- 
graphie”’, ].N.E.S. vitt (1950), 44-7. 

2 On the reading ¢e for }’ see below. The curious writing of the name 
TeSub in the syllabic orthography has been treated in detail by Serge Sauneron 
“La forme égyptienne du nom Tesub”, B.I.F.A.O. 51 (1952), 57-9. In his 
discussion of the four known names containing this god’s name, he points out 
that the “retreating legs” determinative at the end of the writings reflects a 
misdivision on the part of the Egyptian scribe, who considered them as 
Akite-sub, Tilite-sub, Inite-sub, and equated the final element to the common 
Semitic verb *6b, Ugar. tb, Heb. sab, “to return”, and therefore supplied it 
with the proper determinative. His suggestion is undoubtedly correct, but 
he fails to mention the related problem of this same determinative used after 
the element | KS, in the hieratic versions of four Syrian place-names found 
in the Anastasi Papyri I and VIII, namely (1, 21, 8) TAS IRS AY, 
(I, 22, 8) JRPMM Iz Al Dd Mwy, (I, 27> 5) 61 JDK AI mi A) 
and (vi, 1, 7) \s4\ 4,48. In only one of these names is the use of A 
justified on the basis of Sauneron’s suggestion, i.e. S()-b()-’ir, parallel to 
IJ\\ J >4y¥. We would suggest as a possible solution that the deter- 
minative in S()-b( )-ir is misplaced and should have followed the verbal 
clement, but that the scribe, familiar with the mis-spelling from his prototype, 
misinterpreted it as a determinative for | }\ \, and employed it as such at 
each occurrence of that element. 

3 See R. D. Barnett and J. Cerny, “King Ini-tegub of Carchemish in an 
Egyptian Document”, J.E.A. 33 (1947), 94. 

* Ahmad M. Badawi, “Die neue historische Stele Amenophis’ II”, 
A.S.A.E. (1943), pp. 1-23. 
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and recounts in detail two Asiatic campaigns of Amenophis II. 
Edel followed up the original publication with an exemplary 
study! in which he successfully restores a great part of the long- 
known but very fragmentary Karnak stela of this same king and 
discusses in great detail all cogent geographical, historical, and 
linguistic data. Even though the stela has little to offer by way of 
new equations, it does offer many duplicate and often improved 
writings of names already identified. It has also served to focus 
attention on many problems of geography and orthography, 
treated with admirable skill by Dr Edel. We note the following 
duplicate writings: 


(2) =o ’d S-mw-su--tu-ma: *Shamash-Edom.? 
(d) | m= & ® ?-r-an-tu; Orontes.3 


(c) a0" WX Mar-ya-na: maryannu, chatiot wattiors. 
(2) <M) Ni-ya: Niya.4 

(e) (Um ’-ka-t/ti: probably not Ugarit.s 

(f) &| 7 [wm Ti-r@-ba: not yet identified.6 

(Z) {123 \\ J ® Ha-sa-bu: Hashabu.7 


1 EK, Edel, “Die Stelen Amenophis’ II aus Karnak und Memphis”, 
Z.D.P.-V. 69 (1953), 97-176. 

2 The location and Semitic writing remain undiscovered. As Edel points 
out (Joc. cit. p. 147), Shamash-Edom lies a day’s march west of the Orontes 
at Qatna according to the Karnak Stela. We reject, with Edel, Sidney Smith’s 
identification of a hypothetical *Samsatu with Daphne on the Orontes, as 
elaborated in his The Statue of Idrimi (London, 1949), p. 51. 

3 A writing superior to the {TF (sic) (1. 4) and (7 J'> (1. 5) of the Karnak 
Stela. 6% 

4 On the location of Niya see A. Goetze, J.C.S. 4 (1950), 230, and W. F. 
Albright, B.A.S.O.R. 118 (1950), 15. On the basis of the Egyptian writing 
there would be no a/eph in the name, i.e. simply Niya; there is thus no reason 
for its being Anglicized as Ni’. 

5 For a complete discussion with references on this name see Edel, /oc. cit. 
Pp. 149-53, who would appear to lean toward the identification of ’-u-#i with 
Ugarit. In view of the repeated mis-spelling of the name, one could assume 
that the error lay in the Vorlage (the Feldzugstagebuch; so Edel suggests, Joc. cit. 
p-. 150). The identification nevertheless remains uncertain because of this 
persistent error. 

6 Same as Thut. III, 342. As Edel says (/oc. cit. pp. 150-2), this name can 
hardly be identified with cuneiform Za/pi, the very reading of which is open 
to question (cf. Albright, B..A.S.O.R. 63 (1936), 25). 

7 Edel confirms Badawi’s identification of this name with Hasabu of the 
Amarna letters. Albright, V.E.S.O. x11, A, 2, had already equated the same 
name in the list of Thut. III (no. 55) with this cuneiform writing, but Edel 
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(4) Wi Ya-b-md: *Yabma. 

(1) WOW Saku: Soko. 

(/) (VY |S SY) ?A-mw-br-ta: ? Anabardt, *® Anobart(a) 


A. NEW EQUATIONS FROM THE SYRO-PALESTINIAN 
LIST OF THUTMOSIS III 


(12) No. 744. J 44 daw; 4 ¢ YQ Gow: Ta-ya-i, Ta-ya-a: 
Alalakh Ta-(a)-ya-(e), passim. As noted by Kupper, Tayae and 
TarmanaSe are mentioned among the villages of Unqi in the 
annals of Tiglath-Pileser III.3 


(13) No. 834.07 | R36. KS B56 KA: Nema? -na, 
Na-ma-na, Nu-ma-na: Alalakh Nu-um-ma-na-Se, C 187, 14.4 

(14) No. 121 gh wu: ?A-ya: cuneiform A-ya. This equation 
was first made by E. Edel, “Weitere Briefe aus der Heiratskor- 
respondenz Ramses’ IL”, Geschichte und Altes Testament (Tubingen, 
1953), p- 41, q.v. for further discussion and references, 

(15) No. 125 J SVX, Tar-man-na: Alalakh Tar-ma-na- 
(fe), 163, 13; 341, 8; 342, 13. Cf. (12) above. 

(16) No. 139 | 4h BIS, ?A-ra-ti-k-na: Alalakh *A-ra- 
z-tk,5 C 7, 49; 55, 393 358, 4. This city, generally identified 
with Eragiza on the Euphrates, is also known from the later 
toyal inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I. 


(17) No. 146 Sy Bm =, ’U-n-f-ra: Alalakh U-na-b/pu-ri, 
C 431, 9. 


questions (/oc. cit. 154, note 61) the identity of the places (not of the names) on 
the basis of Noth’s contention that the name in the Thutmoside list occurs in 
a section devoted to towns passed on the march to Megiddo. Whether the list 
is inconsistent in this respect (which is not too unlikely) or whether there were 
two towns by the same name must remain for the present an open question. 

' Unless the first group represents a diphthong s()# here and elsewhere, 
we may consider it a second writing for the syllable sz. 

2 See p. 3, note 4 above. 

3 Cf. J.-R. Kupper, review of D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets, 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, xt (1954), 120. 

* In this and the following equations we have regarded the suffixal ele- 
ments -f¢ and -na as non-significant for the purposes of the identification. On 
na as a gentilic suffix cf. Albright, ““Some Oriental Glosses on the Homeric 
Problem”, A.J.A. 54 (1950), 172. Note also the variation between Tarmana 
and Tarmanaie in the Alalakh documents themselves. 

§ Anasterisk before the Alalakh attestations means that the names occur in 
tablets from the earlier (seventeenth-century) stratum. 
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(18) No. 1474} 4 J, Ya-ta-hab: Alalakh Ya-at-ha-pd, c 140, 
3; 284, 33 341, 45 352, 2. 

(19) No. 148 | $4 q$ ay, "U-au-ga: Alalakh U-ni-qa, passim. 
This is the Un-ni-ga-a of Tiglath-Pileser III; cf. E. Honigmann, 
“Historische Topographie von Nordsyriens im Altertum”, 
Z.D.P.-V. 47 (1924), 22, no. 339. The mistake in the writing 
of the second syllable as wu instead of ni is due probably to the 
fact that it was unaccented. Indeed, the double z of the Assyrian 
spelling suggests antepenultimate stress. 

(20) No. 151 | 83917 \ X, ?U-bi-ra-ri-na: Alalakh U-b/pa- 
la-li, C 301, 2,15. On the probable mis-spelling see the preceding 
comments. 

(21) No. 156 | 4) 7 — X, also Ramses III, no. 62 | 4S" 
yas >» A-mar-s-ki, ? A-mar-Sa-k: Alalakh A-mar-Sa-(ag)-2, 
C 179, 7; 197, 41; 400, 6; 4424, 1. This is undoubtedly also 
the name, partially destroyed, in Ramses III (Simons xxvm1), 118: 
(.A)-mar-5-k. 

(22) No. 157 [\\%* 7) 9, Ha-ra-ra-sa: Alalakh Ha-/u-la-Se, 
C 231, 3; 284, 9. 

(23) No. 163 UW" "a, Ka-un-ra-tu, i.e. Ku-ul-la-tu: Alalakh 
Ku-la-an-te (without the assimilation of the 7), c 160, 5; 185, 8. 

(24) No. 170 [\JYW4) He-ta-micya: Alalakh Fin-tam-me| 
ma-(na), passim. It is eoselille that we should read {'jl as 
me; ck. V.E.S.O. p. 37. 

(25) No. 184 Q mm & Ji", Nu-b(a)-an: Alalakh Na-p/ba-an-ni, 
C 153, 11 and Ly-p/ba-ni, c 17, 1; 146, 26. 

(26) No. 187} Oo) KR—, Tap-k(a)-an-na: Alalakh Tap-qa-(an)- 
nt, C 143, 1; 287, 4; 329, 9: 

(27) No. 199 ds! 7 9, Ti-yu-ra-sa: Alalakh Zi-#-ra-Se, c 185, 
30; 305, 32. 

(28) No. 200 && $]Q 7, ’U-ta-ya-r: Alalakh *U-#-ya-ar, 
C 269, 36, 65. 

(29) No. 205 a SJ, Tu’a-b: Alalakh *Tu-ba, c 11, 31; 
367, 14. 

(30) No. 208 &®7 &, ’U-ra-ma: Alalakh U-ri-ma, c 215, 
$$. 

(31) No. 217 aS7 Jum), Tur-b(i)n-ta. The identification 
of this name with Turmitta remains problematical. From the 
point of view of the syllabic orthography it is quite correct (fot 
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the interchange of ~ and d cf. the names Hakmessa and Hakbissa), 
but the identity rests only on this similarity. As pointed out by 
Simons, op. cit. p. 168, no. 79, the name in the list of Ramses III 
must be read Durabina, which is not related to our name here. 
For further bibliography on Turmitta see B. Hrozny, “Les 
inscriptions ‘hittites’ hiéroglyphiques de Boybeypunari”, Archiv 
Orientalni, vit (1935), 162f. 


(32) No. 219 — By }G, probably to be restored as Na-(n)a-pi: 
Alalakh *Na_na-ap, C 830, 3. 

(33) No. 235 fl dsl KJ, ’As-ti-qub: Alalakh A-an-zi-qub(!), 
C 284, 45 343, 27. 

(34) No. 237 5, , J, "Ir-ta: Alalakh Ir-ta, c 136, 1; 328, 4. 


AAA 


(35) No. 293 & 7 X, ’U-ra-na: Alalakh U-ra, c 142, 133 
154, 10. 


(36) No. 308 | 4)—_U', the last group, which is anomalous 


—illl 1 ' 


as it stands, should probably be corrected to &. and the whole 


name read as ’.A-mi-ku-un: eatlier Alalakh * A-ma-ak-wa-an, 56, 3. 


(37) No. 333 yw ®S\ Ty, Wi-ri-ma, ie. Wi-li-ma: Alalakh 
Wi-li-ma, C 196, 15. 

The five following equations are offered as possible but doubt- 
ful because of certain deviations from the expected spelling either 
in the Egyptian or the cuneiform. Note that in three of the cases 
only a difference in the termination of the name prevents the 
equation from being exact. 

(38) No. 137 ol 7" 2s), Ti-in-ru-ta, i.e. Ti-il-lu-ta: Alalakh 
Lu-lu-te|ti, C 111, 8; 162, 8-9; 179, 20; 341, 15. 

(39) No. 143 97 Uses, Sa-ra-ka-Sa: Alalakh Sar-(ra)-ku- 
he, C 180, 16, 35. 

(40) No. 1770487 7 6 XG, Me-ra-rab-na-sa: Alalakh Mz- 
ta-ar, passim. 

(41) No. 202 dl} ~—- ], Ti-ta-ra-(s)-ta, same as no. 216: 
Ti-ta-ra-s-ta: Alalakh Zi-ta-ra-he, C 142, 14. 

(42) No. 206 | ysl 7 &, ?A-bi-ra-t-t: Alalakh *Ap-ra- 
ti-ik, © 374, 2. The value of the final sign is doubtful. If it 
is 4, known to be a prepalatal stop, it is easily equivalent to a 
foreign & sound, especially in the neighbourhood of an 7 vowel; 
cf. also Ramses III (Simons xxvu, 21) ’.A-by-r-t-t, where the 
final sign is clearly =, 7. 

The following five equations already appear in ’.E.S.0., but 
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certain changes or additional attestations are forthcoming from 
the new material: 


—_—> —«e 


(42a) No. 272 — $®° , Muar-ma-ra: more likely equal to 
Alalakh Mar-ma-ru, C 163, 2, 4; 180, 2; 185, 14. Note the names 
Ramses III (Simons xxvit), no. 47 Mar-mu-ra; and Mar-mu-ra 
(XXVIII, 29). 


(426) No. 306 J\\ J, "I-b-ra: Alalakh *Ib-/a, passim, for a 
contemporary reference. The name is attested in tablets from 
both strata. 


(42c) No. 134 | 4h, ’A-ra: add Alalakh A-ra-(e), 68, 8; 
*271, 19; Ar-ra, 253, 16, for a contemporary reference. 


(42d) No. 132 Niya; see discussion above. 


(42¢) No. 173 =e! $7, Dan-di-ra: add Alalakh *Zz-nz- 
yu-ra and Hittite Za-un-zu-ra (K.U.B. xv, 34,1, 55) for a more exact 
equivalent. 


B. MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


(43) Ramses III (Simons xxvit, 24) | Nou wy,’ E-mar: Alalakh 
E-mar, E-ma-ar, eer pe both strata). Undoubtedly the 
incomplete name 4 | \\ [[]Z of the Thutmoside list belongs here 
(1, 192), but the name a yes ,’A-ya-mar (XXVU, 9) would 
appear to be a different place. The town Emar is known already 
from the Mari letters under the spelling I-ma-(a)-arand is localized, 
following Dossin,' on the Upper Euphrates at Meskeneh, east of 
Aleppo; it is spelled E-mar in the Idrimi text nana century). 


(44) Ramses III (Simons xxvu, 70 are ww | SN, Har-n( )m. 
A complete discussion of this name and its identification with 
modern Hermel may be found in W. F. Albright, “The Tradi- 
tional Home of the Syrian Daniel”, B.A.S.O.R. 130 (1953), 26-7. 
For a discussion of the Egyptian writings of the name in connexion 
with the Battle of Kadesh see Edel, “ Zur historischen Geographie 
der Gegend von Kade3”, Z.A. n. F. xvi, 255. Other probable 
identifications suggested by Albright (/oc. cit.) in the list of 
Ramses III include the following: 

(44a) No. 110 = (Oh, ‘En-na-ga-ra: modern ‘Ain-el- 
Djarr, ‘Andjarr. 


(44b) No.80] 4) 2¢ a wy, ’A-p( )-ga: possibly Aphaca—Afqa. 


' G. Dossin, “ Les archives épistolaires du palais de Mari”, Syria, 19 (1938), 
116. Cf. also Bottéro and Finet, Répertoire analytique, ad voc. 
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(44¢) No. 82 TY 7 id, Mak-ti-ra: may be Amarna 
Magdalu. 


(44d) No. 87 =—j\%m, Ha-da-sat: possibly the now 
Aramaized Hadeth, west-south-west of Ba‘albek. 


(45) A small nineteenth-dynasty papyrus! from the Leiden 
Museum, no. 352, contains a list of property stolen by the female 
servant of a certain Pa-ha-ru-ri-ya, a ku-ti-na® by occupation. 
Line 5 of the text contains “1 &u-¢i vessel of bsmn”’, where ku-Zi is 
written syllabically as ji zl. An identical writing is found 
in the Leiden Magical Papyrus,3 Ro. vi, 13, “the great kw-ti of 
Seth”. This word is a borrowing from Canaanite of the word 
attested in Ugaritic as &s and in Hebrew as £05. To judge from 
Accadian kasu, Elephantine Aramaic &s, Syriac kasd, and Arabic 
kas, we may confidently reconstruct a Canaanite *kosu, contem- 
porary with our Egyptian attestations. 


(46) In the story of the Rape of Anath, as found in the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus VII,+ Vo. 1, 5, we read: “(he found) st w p} bu-pu 
br w‘b st m p3 ha-ma-ka-ta”. The word {Gm "Xx bu-pu is 
undoubtedly a borrowing from the Canaanite prototype of 
Hebrew fap. The most nearly contemporary attestation of the 
word is from Ugaritic, where we find Jp (Anath ur, 7). The absence 
of vocalized cognates makes determination of the original vocaliz- 
ation impossible; *haupu, *huppu, and *hapu are equally likely. 
The word )a-ma-ka-ta is apparently also Canaanite, but no 
identification has been made. 


(47) Attention has already been called to the name of the land 
of ‘Amaus of the Idrimi inscription® and its syllabic writing in the 
tomb of Qen-amiin’ as part of a chariot’s name. 


' Published most recently by J. Cerny, “Restitution of, and Penalty 
Attaching to, Stolen Property in Ramesside Times”, J.E.A. 23 (1937), 186-9. 

2 Le. charioteer. See V.E.S.O. xvii, C, 8-9. 

3 Now available in the excellent publication of A. Massart, The Leiden 
Magical Papyrus (Leiden, 1954). On p. 74 he erroneously equates the Egyptian 
writing with Hebrew kad. 

+ A. H. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 3rd ser. (London, 
1935). Cf. also the remarks in Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(Baltimore, 1946), p. 197, note 39. 

’ W. F. Albright, “Some Important Recent Discoveries: Alphabetic 
Origins and the Idrimi Statue”, B.A.S.O.R. 111 (1950), 15, note 13. 

_ © Sidney Smith, The Statue of Idrimi (London, 1949), p. 16, |. 37. The form 
Is a genitive, corresponding to a nominative *A-ma-u. 
7 Norman Davies, The Tomb of Ken-aminat Thebes (New York, 1930), pl. xt. 
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(48) Eugene Dévaud' has identified the name x3 &, = 0 jf, 
Sa-ma-ru-na, of Papyrus 11164 of the Ermitage in Leningrad 
with Biblical Simron, Joshua xii. 20. The equation is certainly 
correct in view of the neighbouring place-names and could 
easily reflect the correct contemporary pronunciation of the 
name; the syllabic writings of the other names identified in the 
papyrus, however, show late and inconsistent forms out of the 
range of the readings in V.E.S.O. For this reason we offer the 
reading, but not the identification, with caution. An excellent 
parallel formation is found in Eg. Sa-m(a)-su-na, Heb. Simson, 
LXX Lopyov; note LXX, A, Laypov for our Simron. 


C. REMARKS ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY 


In general, the remarkable accuracy of the preceding equations, so 
far as their vocalization is concerned, precludes further comment 
on the validity of group readings proposed by W. F. Albright in 
V.E.S.O. If we view these new identifications as corroboration 
of already established readings, it is obvious that no additional 
evidence, even of a statistical nature, is necessary to counter the 
objections raised by Edgerton in his attack on the theory of 
group readings. In particular, however, certain adjustments are 
forthcoming ina few instances; theseadjustments have already been 
made in the above readings, but will now be pointed out in detail. 

By far the most important correction deals with the group 7, 
which was assigned the sole value ra in V.E.S.O. As pointed 
out by Edgerton,? it is clear, even on the basis of material 
published in .E.S.O., as well as in the new equations presented 
above, that this group also has the value 7, with no vowel what- 
soever. In the above readings we have combined this r with the 
preceding syllable; note in particular the following readings: 125. 
Tar-man-na; 156.” A-mar-s( )-ki; 217. Tur-b( )n-ta; 237. ’Ir-ta; and 
272. Mur-ma-ra.3 We must, however, disagree with E, Edel in his 
contention that the value 77 must also be assigned to this group.‘ 


1 E, Dévaud, “Etudes de lexicographie égyptienne et copte”, Kemi, 2 
(1929), 3-4. 2 Loe. cit. 

3 Note the following corrections of V.E.S.O.: III, A, 12 ’Ar-ta-tu; A, 13: 
’ Ar-t-w; E, 3: ’Ur-bi-ya; E, 4: ’s-tdr-u-mi; VV, 15: Tir-ya-na; 17: Yur-da; 
V, A, 8: “As-tar-bu-ru; A, 10: “A-gar-ta; V1, B, 13: Bir-ta; VII, A, 3: Har-pa; 
VIII, A, 3: Mar-ya-na; A, 4: Mar-qi-ha-ta; A, 11: Sur-ma-na; A, 15: Kar-ka-mi- 
$a; A, 23: Mur-st-r(a); X, A, 3: Ar-na-ma; D, 17: Qar-di-na; X11, D, 3: Sar-buw- 
na, XIV, C, 2: Har-pa-st-r(a); D, 7: Ta-sur-ta; XV, A, 1: ’A-mar-sak. 

4 BE, Edel, op. cit. J.N.E.S. vutt (1949), 46. 
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He bases his argument on the fact that the sign apparently has 
this value in four names in the famous treaty between Ramses II 
and HattuSil II, ic. HattuSil, MurSil, LibSina (si Edel), and 
Tilitesub. As far as the first two names are concerned, probably 
we must follow Albright, V.E.S.0., p. 45, sab VIII, A, 23, who 
suggests that the Hittite names in -/(s) have been assimilated by 
the Egyptian (or non-Hittite) intermediary to the names ending 
simply in -a(s). This argument is strengthened by the fact that 
only in this class of names do we find this particular use of ~, 
so that we are confronted here with a problem more linguistic 
than orthographic. Compare further, for example, the names 
Si-pa-ti-r(a), Mu-t( )-al-la, and Har-pa-si-r(a) already in V.E.S.O., 
which exhibit this same phenomenon. The equation involving the 
name Libyina (sic) is not at all certain, as noted in V.E.S.O. The 
Egyptian reads clearly R/La-ba-si-na, which is difficult to reconcile 
with cuneiform Li-i)-zi-na on both vocalic and consonantal 
grounds. As for the Egyptian writing of the name found in 
cuneiforin as T7-//-tesub, it is perfectly possible that the Egyptian 
scribe merely intended to write T7/-#-s(u)b, with no vowel at all 
after the /, Though there can be little doubt as to the correctness 
of Edel’s identification of these two names, it is also possible that 
the Egyptian writing is simply an error, i.e. Tilla-teSub, through 
inaccuracy. This latter name is not an impossible one.' In all, 
however, it seems inadvisable to the present writers to alter the 
values of ~~ on the basis of these words; while we do not wish 
to appear manufacturing ad hoc reasons for our rejection, from an 
empirical point of view, we feel that their divergence from the 
norm is susceptible of other explanations, as presented above. 

A great deal of the difficulty cited by Edel centres around the 
name Initesub which has been discussed in some detail above. As 
noted there, the writing of the god’s name has undergone a 
metathesis of the two final groups, but even a transcription Ta- 
s(u)b would appear objectionable because of the vowel of the first 
syllable. While we may blame this writing on the carelessness of 
the scribe or accord it to the fact that the writing is comparatively 
late, it appears much more convincing to the writers to see an 
a-vowelled sign used for transcribing a foreign ¢ vowel, which is 
otherwise commonly represented by an /-vowelled sign or group. 

A much mote cogent suggestion of Edel deals with an alpha- 
betic rather than syllabic interpretation of certain groups. We quote 


1 Ibid. p. 45. 
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his statement: “Im Ubrigen glaube ich in der syllabischen Schrei- 
bung eine Mischung von alphabetischer und Silbenschrift sehen 
zu miissen. Als alphabetisch betrachte ich (in Ubereinstimmun 

mit Edgerton) alle Gruppen, die Albright als a-haltige Silben- 
zeichen ansetzt, aber auch Gruppen wie 0}, ab, Lh, YQ, 
Q, [E\, usw., die ich nicht, wie Albright, pu, tu, su, pi, ti, si, 
sondern p-w, t-u, usw., umschreiben méchte, da meines Erachtens 
die hier vorliegende Vokalbezeichnung von der Achtungstexte 
(| fiir 2, } far v) nicht prinzipiell getrennt werden kann.”’' It isa 
little difficult to understand this statement. I would assume that 
by “regard (in agreement with Edgerton) as alphabetical” means 
that he rejects entirely the vocalic adjuncts of that series of signs 
which Albright reads as consonant-plus-¢. This would include 
the groups 7a, ‘a, wa, ba, pa, m(a), na, ra, ha, ha, h(a), sa, §(a), g(a), 
ka, ta, d(a), and da. Of these groups, (a), J(a), §(a), g(a), and d(a) 
are admittedly polyphonous, and may under appropriate circum- 
stances be read with an / oraz, but alvays with some vowel. In view 
of the numerous equations adduced in V’.E.S.O. to establish the 
syllabic nature of these groups, and the total lack of evidence to 
the contrary, we cannot imagine why Edel should reject the 
assigned readings and treat them as simple consonants with 
Edgerton. Indeed, except for ra treated above, the Egyptian 
scribes employed the simple consonantal signs when necessary at 
the end of a syllable (note also the group -an, -in, -un) and not the 
groups indicated above. We must therefore disagree completely 
with Edel on this point. The second part of the statement 1s 
equally difficult unless we assume that the parenthetical remark 
(“in agreement with Edgerton”’) is not applicable, since Edger- 
ton would read the groups quoted as simply /, #, s or possibly 
py, tw, sw, py, ty, sy, but not p-a, +n, etc., as does Edel. If we 
accept this explanation of his statement, then, we have no basis 
for argument since we are dealing here only with a difference in 
terminology. As Albright has already pointed out (V.E.S.0. 
pp. 24-7), most of the groups indicated by Edel as alphabetic are 
indeed alphabetic i” origin. In view of the fact, however, that notall 
groups containing an /-vowel make use of the sign \\, nor do all 
those containing # use @ or %, a more consistent interpretation 
of the groups is that of a syllabic orthography, even in view of 
this indisputable alphabetic (or analogical) origin. Furthermore, 


c— 


if we consider the groups —,, #2 {\», and | {y, etc., we must 


1 KE, Edel, op. cit. J.N.E.S. virt (1949), 46. 
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correct the reading of |» to ¢#; Albright’s ¢(a) has apparently 
been misleading in its attempt to render exactly the underlying 
signs. This new reading, however, does not mean that | is to 
be considered as simply ¢. 

To the list of groups we may add | 4h\\ =2 (cf. no. 12 above) 
and 4 &=sd (cf. item (7) on p. 119). From the equations thus 
far known {| has apparently no definite vocalic value, but is 
read simply ’( )z. On the basis of (17), (28), (30), and (35) we may 
add %&, & = "A. 

The lamented Joseph Sturm, who died prematurely in 1937 
(see A.f.O. x11 (1938), 193 f.) after a brilliant series of books and 
monographs on Egyptian and Hittite, is responsible for one of 
the most forceful defences of Albright’s thesis:! 


Es ist klar, daB die Agypter mit ihrer syllabischen Orthographie etwas 
ausdriicken wollten, was sie mit ihrer althergebrachten Schreibweise 
nicht konnten; andernfalls ware ja die Erfindung und Verwendung der 
syllabischen Orthographie vollig unerklirbar. Was war denn aber das 
Neue, was in der syllab. Orthographie ausgedriickt werden sollte? 
Gewi8 geniigt es nicht, zu behaupten, man hatte einfach einen fremden 
Namen oder ein fremdes Wort als unadgyptisch charakterisieren wollen 
(und erst spater und sekundar dieselbe Schreibweise auf agyptische 
Worter ausgedehnt). Denn: es wuBte jeder Agypter genau, wann er 
etwas Agyptisches vor sich hatte und wann etwas, was ihm aus dem 
Agyptischen nicht bekannt war, also wire eine solche Kennzeichnung 
etymologisch fremder Namen und Worter unnotig gewesen; dann aber 
hatten dafiir ja auch die ohnedies gebrauchten Determinative wie ~™ 
und \ u. dgl. geniigt; und schlieBlich miiBte erst erklart werden, wieso 
er dann darauf verfallen konnte, gerade durch Beifiigung der sog. 
“schwachen” Konsonanten fremde Namen und Worter zu kennzeich- 
nen. Ebenso la8t sich aber auch die Ansicht abweisen, die glaubt, es 
kénnten durch die syllabische Orthographie bestimmte Niiancen in der 
Aussprache der fremden Konsonanten bezeichnet sein. In diesem Fall 
ware zu erwarten, daB nur bei eznigen Konsonanten solche Besonder- 
heiten in der Schreibung angewendet wiirden, denn a//e Konsonanten 
der fremden Wo6rter werden gewiB nicht so sehr von den entsprechen- 
den igyptischen Lauten verschieden gewesen sein, da} man eine eigene 
Schreibung fiir sie einfiihren muBte. Da aber tatsachlich bei allen 
Konsonanten die Besonderheiten der syllabischen Schreibung sich 
finden, so miissen diese etwas ausdriicken was sich wirklich mit allen 
Konsonanten verbinden kann; und das kénnen dann nur noch die 
Vokale sein! Auch auf diesem Wege lat sich, wie ich glaube, Ihr [i.e. 
Albright’s] Ergebnis sichern. 


! Quoted from a letter to W. F. Albright, dated 16 April, 1935. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ROOT HNN 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By D. R. Av-THomas, Bangor 


In a study of the meaning of any Hebrew word there is still much 
to be said for starting with the question, What did the root 
originally mean? And we should strongly dissent from the view 
held in some quarters which dismissed etymology as of little or 
no value. It may be easily abused, so much is readily granted, but 
if “the collection and comparison of all passages where a word 
occurs”! is valuable, I feel that the collection and study of all 
passages where a root occurs will offer still more information. 
Hebrew is a language which has been built up, like the other 
Semitic languages, on the awareness of a basic affinity between 
the derivatives of each separate root stock, and a relationship of 
this fundamental sort between two common derivatives never 
quite runs out, if only we are sympathetic enough to be able to 
get right under the skin of the language. To do this properly 
we need to start as far back as we can go, and though I may be 
accused of treading on too thin ice, there is much to be said for a 
renewed and continued study of original biliteral roots as the 
prototype of the triliteral,2 more especially in such cases as 
Double-‘Ayin, and Pe-, ‘Ayin-, and Lamedh-Waw/Yodh stems;3 
though few, if any, primitive biliterals have developed triliteral 
stems in every group; e.g. HN, with an original meaning “bend, 
bow, incline”,4+ has developed only HNN and HNW/y; the former 
indicating the “condescension” of bestowing favour, the second, 
“alighting” to form a camp. Such primitive stems do however 
develop in two other ways also, first by augmenting the biliteral 


1 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), p. 18. 

2 C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges? (1920), p. 69; C. J. Ball, The Book of 
Job (1922), pp. vif.; idem, “Semitic and Sumerian”, Hilprecht Anniversary 
Volume (1909); idem, ““Shumer and Shem”, Proc. of the Brit. Academy, vu 
(1915); G. R. Driver, ““The Modern Study of the Hebrew Language”, The 
People and the Book, ed. A. S. Peake (1925), p. 76; idem, Problems of the Hebrew 
Verbal System (1936), pp. 3-8, 153; H. W. Robinson, The Bible in its Ancient 
and English Versions, ed. H. W. Robinson (1940), p. 3. 

3 G.-K. § 30g. 

4 H. Moller, Vergl. indogerm.-semitiches Worterb. (1911), pp. 10f. 

5 W. Gesenius, Thes. Ling. Hebr. (1835), p. 4994. 
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root with a final Pe,! e.g. from HN comes HNP, which in Hebrew 
means “incline away from (the truth), be irreligious, be profane” ; 
but in Arabic it means “incline toward (the truth)”2— this is a 
simple example of the well-known principle of polarity, which is 
vety commonly accepted.3 Other examples of the augmentative 
Pe found in Hebrew are piu “hang, be low”, and pip, “drop, 
drip”, and nagiq, “the cleft of a rock”’, and ogéep, “a striking off’, 
further gasas, “cut off” and gésapa, “a snapping or splintering”’.4 

Some work has also been done in studying the modification of 
the initial consonant, whereby it is found that analogous mean- 
ings attach to roots differentiated by /eth, gimel, and ‘ayin respec- 
tively as the first radical. The notion of “‘bending, encircling” is 
clearly evident in both ganan, “to cover, surround, defend”, and 
in ‘and, ““be bowed down, afflicted”, as well as in banan.5 Other 
roots which show a similar relationship to one another in Hebrew 
ate HRW/Y, “burn”, with Grw/Y, “stir up strife”; also HWL/HYL, 
“dance, writhe”, with GwL/GyL, “rejoice” (cf. Arabic bala| jala, 
and Ainnatun|jinnatun). Julius Hirsch® in his comment on Isa. 
xxx. 18 makes the connexion between HNN and ‘NN—though on 
exegetical, rather than philological grounds. He says that HNN, 
the grace of Yahweh, may be connected with ‘nn, “cloud”, which 
“imparts to the earth the conditions for increase and fruitfulness”’. 
It is interesting to note that the same equation—apparently with- 
out the benefit of any knowledge of Hebrew!—is made by 
Shakespeare’s Portia in her famous Quality of Mercy speech.7 
Returning however to philological matters, this differentiation 
into initial beth or ‘ayin is quite common, as may be instanced in 
uss, “hew, hew out, cleave” and ‘ss, “‘shape, fashion”, and in 
Hsr, “enclose, surround”’, and ‘sr, “restrain, retain”. By going 
still farther afield, other developments of the primitive root—or 
pethaps it would be safer to say “concept”—might be found, 
e.g. ‘anap, “branches, boughs”, for which the dictionaries give 


' H. Moller, op. cit. pp. 10f. 

2 B.D.B. p. 337, etc.; cf. C. J. Ball, The Book of Job, pp. 176f. 

3 Cf. A. Bertholet, “Religionsgesch. Ambivalenzerscheinungen”, Theol. Z. 
V(1948), pp. 1-16; A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought 
of Ancient Israel (1949), p. 26, n. 3, p. 86, n. 4, and literature there cited. 

* G.-K. § 30h. 

5M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud, etc. (1903), (21926), I, 484. 

® J. Hirsch, Das Buch Jesaia (1911), p. 212, “HNN verwandt mit ‘NN 
Wolke, die der Erde die Bedingungen des Gedeihens und der Fruchtbarkeit 
spendet”’. 

7 The Merchant of Venice, 1, 1. 
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no etymology. But since our primary interest here is with HNN in 
its direct development, it will be best to focus attention on that 
root. 

Five nouns, one adjective, one adverb, and six grades of the 
verb are used in the Massoretic Hebrew of the Old Testament! 
All express some aspect of favour between a superior and an 
inferior. 

The hapax /egomenon written bin in the corrupt passage Job xii. 
4 1s still too obscure and uncertain of interpretation to enable any- 
thing of value to be deduced from, or said about it. Of the 
remaining four nouns, two describe favourable response originat- 
ing with the superior, two something done by the inferior which 
may evoke that reaction. The adjective describes the sort of 
person likely to react in this way; the verb describes the action in 
(a) its Qal simplicity, (4) Pi‘el denominative, (¢) Polel conative, 
(2) reflexive-denominative Hithpa‘el, and (¢) the simple passive of 
the Qal, often wrongly referred to as a Hoph‘al.? The adverb, 
hinnam, has no religious significance, and since it corresponds so 
fully to our “gratis” and “gratuitously” it will not be further 
dealt with here. | 

The two nouns /én and hanind have this in common, that they 
are both a form of response by the superior to a person of 
inferior status. The nature of the distinction between them will be 
suggested after considering the meaning of panind. Jer. xvi. 12f. 
reads, in part, “and ye have done evil more than your fathers... 
therefore will I cast you forth out of this land into the land that 
ye have not known, you and your fathers, and there ye shall serve 
other gods day and night; for I will not give you banind”. (Note: 
LXX and V read, “for they will not give you 4”.) This is the only 
example of /anind preserved in M.T., but it may have stood origi- 
nally in two other passages where an incongruous, though some- 
what similar-looking and -sounding noun, ¢ébinnd, from the same 
stem, now stands. The first of these two passages is Josh. xi. 20, 
“For it was of Yahweh to harden their hearts, to come against 
Israel in battle, that he might put them to the ban, that they might 
have no /éhinnd (R.V. ‘favour’, with marg. ‘might not sue fot 
favour’), but that he might destroy them as Yahweh had com- 
manded Moses.” The second passage is Ezra ix. 8, which is part 
of Ezra’s prayer of penitence on account of the continuance of 


1 Hin, hen, hanind, téhinnd, tahantinim, hanniin, hinnam; and for the verb, Qal 
act., Qal pass., niph‘al, pi‘el, po‘el, hithpa‘el. 
2 G.-K. § 53u; cf. Koehler-Baumgartner, L.V.T.L. p. 316. 
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mixed marriages, ‘And now for a little moment there is sébinnd 
(R.V. ‘grace’”) from Yahweh our God, to leave us an escaped 
remnant, and to give us a nail in his holy place, that our God may 
lighten our eyes, and give us a little refreshment in our bondage.” 

In these two passages there is no approximation at all to the 
normal meaning of tébinnd as it is to be found elsewhere in the 
M.T., namely “a prayer for favour”, and there is no other evi- 
dence that this noun had developed two distinct meanings by 
semantic polarization—though perhaps this possibility should not 
be excluded entirely from consideration; those who accept it will 
find support in the LX X rendering of the Jeremiah passages listed 
below.! Normally a tébinnd is a particular kind of prayer, which 
kind will be further discussed below, and it is obviously quite 
unsuitable in the contexts quoted above, whereas /dnind is as 
clearly suitable. The LXX offers no obstacle to this emendation, 
because it renders the Hebrew /dnind in Jer. xvi. 13 by e/eos, and 
uses the same word for #éhinnd in Josh. xi. 20. LXX uses e/eos for 
tehinné elsewhere only—and quite anomalously—in the book of 
Jeremiah (the usual translation being by deésis), consequently the 
use of e/eos here shows that the Greek translator saw some dif- 
ference between the word in his text of Josh. xi. 20 and the 
ordinary sense of #éhinnd. In Ezra ix. 8 LXX reads kai nun epieiken- 
sato hémin kurios ho theos. This is as likely to be the translation of 
an original hayétd hdnind, etc., as of hayétd tébinnd. Epieikenesthai 
occurs only here in the LXX, and its meaning has much more in 
common with bdnind than with tébinnd. The Vulgate and Syriac 
have no consistent renderings for tébinnd, and so afford no useful 
evidence for the original here. The only way to defend the M.T. 
of these two passages is to postulate a double meaning for 
tehinnéd—both “prayer for favour” and its “favourable reply”, a 
polarity of which there is no other evidence besides the anomalous 
translation of #éhinnd by e/eos in Jer. xxxvi. 7, XXXVii. 20, xxxvili. 26 
and xlii. 2. In these passages it is following, as already stated, its 
own previous rendering of Adnind (xvi. 13). The only other 
detivative of HNN found by the LXX in the book of Jeremiah is 
one case of tabdntinim in iii. 21, which it renders by deésis, a word 
which has, in fact, a more general and less urgent tone and feeling. 

The theory that Adnind implies an intensity or urgency of the 
need for favour is supported by the passages Deut. xxviii. 37, 65, 
which seem to underlie Jer. xvi. 12. Following the reference to 
exile and forced idol worship, the first passage reads, ““And thou 

1 T owe this suggestion to Professor A. R. Johnson. 
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shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword among 
all the peoples whither Yahweh shall carry thee away”; and the 
second has, “And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, 
and there shall be no rest for the sole of thy foot”. Put very 
generally, the conclusion to which we come is this: Jdnind is the 
favour which rescues a man out of present trouble; /é is the 
favour which keeps him out of trouble, and even advances his 
SUCCESS. 

Such a statement, however, anticipates the results of a study 
of the use of /én; it should therefore logically follow this next 
section, but it has been placed here to round off the treatment of 
hanind. The latter word, as stated above, is a hapax /egomenon in the 
M.T.; matters are very different with /én; its use in sixty-five 
passages provides us with an excellent body of evidence for 
ascertaining its proper meaning. In addition, we have W. F. 
Lofthouse’s short but penetrating study, “Hen and Hesed in the 
Old Testament”, Z.A.W., n. F. x (1933), 29-35; and W. L. Reed, 
“Some Implications of Hen for O.T. Religion”, ].B.L. txxm 
(1954), 36-41. 

Phrases which employ /é” may be divided into four categories: 

(a) masa’ hen bé‘éné, “find favour in the sight of”; 

(b) natan ben (bé‘éné), “give favour (in the sight of)”; 

(c) nasa’ hen, “take favour” ; 

(7) used independently or genitivally as an adjective, e.g. 
ya‘alat hen, etc. 

These categories are found as follows: (a) forty-three times, 
(d) seven times, (¢) three times—all in Esther, (¢) fourteen times.! 
The first two categories ate closely related to one another, and 
are both found early. The third category is found only in the 
book of Esther, and may very well be an invention of the 
author, who has such a hatred for the Gentile? that he cannot 
palate the thought of a Jew(ess) having to “receive” a favour, 
and so expresses it by “appropriate” favour. The only examples 


1 (a) Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 3; xix. 19; xxx. 27; xxxii. 6; xxxiii. 8, 10, 15; XXXIV. 
11; xxxix. 4; xlvii. 25, 29; 1. 4; Exod. xxxili. 12, 13 (bis), 16, 173; xxxIV. 9; 
Num. xi. 11, 15; xxxil. 5; Deut. xxiv. 1; Judg. vi. 17; I Sam. i. 18; xvi. 22; 
XX. 3, 29; XXv. 8; xxvii. 5; II Sam. xiv. 22; xv. 25; xvi. 4; I Kings xi. 19; Jet. 
xxxi. 2; Prov. iii. 4; xxviii. 23; Ruth ii. 2, 10, 13; Esther v. 8; vii. 3; vill. 5. 
(b) Gen. xxxix. 21; Exod. iii. 21; xi. 3; xii. 36; Ps. Ixxxiv. 12; Prov. iit. 34 
xiii. 15; cf. also Ps. xlv. 3. (¢) Esther ii. 15, 17; v. 2. (d) Nahum iii. 4; Zech. 
iv. 7; xii. 10; Prov. i. 9; iii. 22; iv. 9; v. 19; xi. 16; xvii. 8; xxii. 1, 11; XXXL. 30; 
Eccles. ix. 11; x. 12. 


2 Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O.T. (1941), pp. 741 ff. 
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of category (a), masa’ ben, in the book are Esthet’s three requests 
in person to the king (v. 8; vii. 3; viii. 5), where nasa’ hén would 
be impossible. But even here she uses the less personal /péné 
(viii. 5) instead of the otherwise universal Jé“éné. Should the phrase 
be discovered elsewhere in a passage independent of the book of 
Esther, this explanation might have to be modified; but it seems 
to suit the circumstances as now known. 

For /én not used as the object of the verbs mentioned above, 
the best translation, taking all relevant passages into account, is 
that adopted by Lofthouse (op. cit.), “charm” and “charming”. 
This, as Lofthouse points out (0p. cit. p. 31), marks a change from 
the earlier use, where /én is a quality of the superior. This develop- 
ment which results in its becoming a quality of the inferior is a 
feature of the Wisdom literature, most particularly, though it is 
found in Nahum ili. 4 and in Zech. iv. 7. In this sense it is quite 
correct to say, as Lofthouse does (sbid.), that the term has no 
religious significance; though to depreciate the religious signifi- 
cance of the whole root on this slight ground is unjustifiable, as 
I hope to show. 

The /én in the case of the phrases masa’ hen and ndtan hen 
always implies a quality which is sought or found, not absolutely 
ot independently, but in relation to a superior—it might well be 
classed as a “‘response”. Masa’ hen in fact serves as a passive of 
the active verb /anan, expressing a looser and more general 
relationship than the actual passive Qal huban, which is found 
only twice (Isa. xxvi. 10; Prov. xxi. 10). The cohortative meaning 
for ’emsa’ hén, “let me find favour”,! and the imperative with 
first person suffix, bonnéni, “show favour to me” (so characteristic 
of the Psalmist, occurring seventeen times),? are to a certain 
extent synonymous. The main difference between them, accord- 
ing to the distinction made previously above, is that the person 
who obtains a favourable reply to his cry Aonnéni, and who can 
then be described by the word huban, receives banind; wheteas the 
person who says ’emsa’ hén, of course hopes for én. This is the 
explanation for the fact remarked upon with surprise by Loft- 
house (0p. cit. p. 31) that bén occurs only twice in Psalms; first, the 
Psalmist does not ask for, and would not be satisfied with, bé, he 
wants hdnind; that is why he never says ’emsa’ hen, but always 
honnént. Secondly, and in answer to the objection that the 

™ Gen, xxxiii. 15; xxxiv. 11; II Sam. xvi. 4; Ruth ii. 13. 

2 Ps. iv. 23 vi. 35 ix. 143 XXV. 16; xXxVi. 11; XXVii. 7; XxX. 11; Xxxi. 10; xli. 5, 
11; li. 3; lvi. 2; Ixvii. 2 (pl. sf.); Ixxxvi. 3, 16; cxix. 29; cxxiii. 3 (pl. sf.). 
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Psalmist never actually uses the term /dnind either: when the 
Psalmist does mention a favourable result of his pleas, he 
naturally tends to give not the bare fact, but a more detailed 
description of the actual consequence of Yahweh’s graciousness, 
e.g. in Ps, xxx. 12, he does not say, “I have received a saving 
favour”, but rather, “Thou hast turned for me my mourning 
into dancing, thou hast loosed my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness.” We need not be surprised at the absence of én from 
the Psalter, whether as an attributive noun or in the verbal 
phrases masa’ hen and natan hen. The latter phrase, we might note, 
is the periphrastic way of expressing the causative of anan, since 
the hiph‘il never appears in the Old Testament. As an example, 
we may quote Gen. xxxix. 21, “(Yahweh) gave (Joseph) his 
favour in the eyes of the prison governor”, i.e. Yahweh made the 
governor gracious towards Joseph. This construction applies to 
the three other instances of the phrase that occur in the Exodus 
story (Exod. iii. 21; xi. 3; xii. 36). In three passages (Ps. lxxxiv, 
12; Prov. ili. 34; xili. 15) the complement “ bé“éné so-and-so”’ is 
omitted, and the reason must be that /év has lost its primary 
force, and is equivalent to “charm”; consequently, though it is 
still properly speaking a relationship (for who can be charming 
where there is no one to charm?), the /én is thought of as some- 


thing belonging to the personality of the suppliant and not to the. 


benefactor. 

Two nouns from this root remain to be considered; they are, 
téhinnd and tabdntnim (the latter with the rare variant tabdnin0t). 
Both nouns are closely connected with the hithpa‘el of the verb, 
and an examination of the latter before coming on to a discussion 
of these two nouns has, therefore, certain advantages. 

If the meaning of the hithpa‘el be deduced from the single 
occurrence of the denominative pi‘el, “Do not believe (a hater) 
even when he makes his voice charming” (Prov. xxvi. 25), then 
the reflexive will have the meaning “make oneself charming to”. 
This meaning agrees very well with the prepositions used with 
the indirect object—usually these are ’e/ or 4—but, since the 
meaning “charm” for én appears to be comparatively late, and 
hithannén is at least as early as the source E (Gen. xlii. 21), it 
seems more probable that Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 499) with his 
misericordiam imploravit is nearer the mark. Comparing the 
commonest verb for “to pray”, which is Aitpallél, and which is 
parallel to it in form as well as to a certain extent in meaning, we 
get a further confirmation for the meaning preferred above. 
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According to Wellhausen,! the original meaning of Aitpallel was 
“to cut oneself ritually”, this being derived from a meaning of 
the root nowhere found in use in Hebrew, but used in Arabic in 
the sense of “notching a sword-blade”. His suggestion has 
been widely followed, e.g. by H. Schmidt,? T. K. Cheyne,3 S. A. 
Cook,* and W. Eichrodt.5 Though it be granted that “to cut” 
be the original meaning of the root, no trace of it in this literal 
sense is to be found in Hebrew, whereas it may be present in a 
figurative sense in several words, e.g. pil/é/, “to mediate”, and 
pililim, conventionally, though probably incorrectly,° rendered 
“judges”. When we bear these points in mind, it seems preferable, 
therefore, to connect /itpallé/ with the meaning “ mediation”’, in 
agreement with such scholars as C. A. Briggs,7 S. R. Driver,® E. 
K6nig,? and J. Herrmann,!° and so render “apply for mediation, 
seek mediation”’.!! 

Returning now to hithannén, the parallel from the case of 
hitpallél supports the view that the former means “apply for, 
seek hén”’. The verb hithannén is used when the subject is in real 
distress; e.g. Joseph’s brethren in Egypt recall their guilt in the 
affair of their brother, how, they say, “we saw the distress of his 
soul when he besought (béhithannéné) us, and we would not hear” 
(Gen. xlii. 21). Another example is that of the third captain of 
fifty sent by Ahab, who in a well-founded agony of fear tries to 
persuade Elijah not to call down fire from heaven upon him, too 
(II Kings i. 13). A third example may be cited from the case of 
Moses who is really anxious to be allowed to cross over with 
Israel into Canaan, “‘and I besought (wa’ethannén) Yahweh at that 
time, saying, Let me go over, I pray thee, and see the good land 
that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain-land, and Lebanon” 
(Deut. iii. 23, 25). The same urgency is to be found in the dozen 


' Isr, u. jtid. Geschichte (51904), p. 107; Reste arab. Heid. (21897), p. 126. For 
a fuller treatment of this root see my article ““ Notes on some Hebrew terms 
telating to prayer”, Vetus Testamentum, vi (1956), 230-9. 

2 “Gebet” R.G.G.? 11 (1928), 875 f. 

3 “Prayer”, Enc. Biblica, 11, 3823. 

4 In W. R. Smith, Re/igion of the Semites (31927), p. 604. 

5 Theol. des A.T. 1 (1933), p. 83. 

6 See my article under n. 1, above. 

7 B.D.B. p. 813 (C. A. Briggs). 

8 §. R. Driver, Notes on. ..Samuel (21913), Pp. 35- 

9 E. Kénig, Heb. Whuch. (2-31922), p. 364. 

10 J. Herrmann, ‘“‘euchomai” in T.W.N.T. 11 (1935), 782. 

t On the root PLL see my article, n. 1, above. 
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or so other instances.! Hithannéen, as Orelli? puts it, is “an 
earnest prayer for undeserved favour”. It cannot, properly 
speaking, take an accusative, except adverbially, as qé/? el. 
Yahweh ’ethannen, “with my voice (i.e. out loud) will I seek unto 
Yahweh for én” (Ps. cxlii. 2). It is possible, however, that with 
the passage of time Aithannén came to be regarded simply as a 
synonym of /itpalle/, and that will explain why we find it twice 
with a direct object, both cases occurring in the prayer of Solo- 
mon at the temple dedication (I Kings viii. 59; ix. 3). But the 
object of the verb in each case is the relative particle ’dfer, so that 
the objection is not quite so strong, since the relative is used so 
loosely ;3 and in I Kings ix. 3, moreover, the antecedent to the 
relative is ¢éhinnati which, being from the same root, may be 
regarded as in some sort a cognate accusative. 

This noun ¢éhinnd, as mentioned earlier, is one of the two 
nouns from this root closely associated with /ithannén, the other 
being tabdntinim. The former is the commoner by a total of 
twenty-one occurrences, against seventeen for the latter. Half 
the instances of ¢éhinnd* are in Solomon’s prayer, but sabdntinim 
does not occur therein except once by an error of transcription 
(cf. If Chron. vi. 21). The LXX, as mentioned earlier, translates 
téhinnd almost exclusively by deésis; the exceptions being Josh. xi. 
zo and the four occurrences in Jer. Xxxvi. 7; XXXVil. 20; Xxxviil. 
26; xlii. z—the fifth example in the M.T., xlii. 9, is omitted by the 
LXX. In these five abnormally translated passages, the LXX in 
each case has e/eos—a word which normally represents a Hebrew 
besed. Eleos is the right word in the context of the Joshua passage, 
and may be a translation ad sensum, or have had a different original 
from our present M.T. (see above, p. 131); but in the Jeremiah 
passages such cannot be the case; e/eos does not provide a suitable 
meaning, and there can be no question of a different underlying 
text. The consistent use of e/eos to translate tébinnd in this book 
appears to be an idiosyncrasy of the translator, rather than eso- 

1 Gen. xlii. 21; Deut. iii. 23; I Kings viii. 33, 47, 593 ix. 3; II Kings 1. 13; 
Hos. xii. 5; Ps. xxx. 9; cxlii. 2; Job viii. 5; ix. 15; Esther iv. 8; viii. 3; Dan. 
vi. 12. 

2 Die 12 ki. Proph. p. 37, on Hos. xii. 5, “flehentliches Gebet um unver- 
diente Gnade”’. 

3 G.-K. § 138b, f. 

+ I Kings viii. 28, 30, 38, 45, 49, 52, 543 ix. 3 =II Chron. vi. 19, 29, 35 (39): 
The other passages are: (Josh. xi. 20); Jer. xxxvi. 7; xxxvii. 20; xxxviii. 26; 


xlii. 2, 9; Ps. vi. 10; lv. 2; cxix. 170; Dan. ix. 20; (Ezra ix. 8); II Chron. 
XXXill. 13, 
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teric knowledge of a second, “semantically polarized” meaning 
for tébinnd. Deésis, the regular rendering, with its nuance of 
“asking a favour” in Greek, too, fits in very well with the 
general meaning of the root and the passages where séhinnd 
occurs. Three times we find the sébinnd addressed to a human 
superior;! elsewhere it is addressed to God, and every time in 
vety humble terms, e.g. the suppliant calls himself “the servant” 
(I Kings vili. 28, 30), and kneels with outstretched hands 
(I Kings viii. 54 (cf. Ezra ix. 5)). Possibly complete prostration, or 
at least the crouched position (Arabic sajud)? was the normal 
accompaniment to it, and this is the basis for the explanation 
offered by Keil3 for the use of the expressions napa/, “fall” and 
hippil, “lay”’ or “cause to fall” with tébinnd, which occur in the 
Jeremiah passages and in Dan. ix. 20. Keil suggests that the 
vetb has become transferred from the posture to the prayer—in 
fact a sort of metonym. That some definite cultic action or posture 
was associated with the /¢binnd is suggested also by I Kings viii. 52, 
“that thine eyes may be open to my #éhinnd”’. 

Three times the phrase “hear my /éhinnd is followed by “and 
forgive” (I Kings viii. 30, 39, 49); hence, though it does not 
necessarily imply the commission of a sin, ‘¢binnd is a term natu- 
tally used to describe the penitent’s plea for forgiveness, and for 
testitution to favour after a confession of guilt. This is brought 
out most clearly in Manasseh’s prayer at Babylon, “And he heard 
his #ébinnd and brought him again to Jerusalem, into his kingdom” 
(II Chron. xxxiii. 13). 

Tébinnd would seem to be in form a nomen unitatis, used to express 
one definite considered prayer for a favourable response, uttered 
ona definite occasion and in particular circumstances. That seems 
to be the main difference between this word and its congener 
tahantinim.+ \n the late book Daniel, it indeed seems to be synony- 
mous with zéinnd, but in its classical use tabdntinim does not seem 
to refer to any set prayer, but just to be the outpourings of the 
troubled spirit, without set forms or procedure, e.g. “A voice is 


1 Jer. xxxvii. 20; xxxviii. 26; xlii. 2. 

2 For a good description see E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1898), p. 90. This subject is treated more fully 
in my article mentioned in n. 1, p. 135 above. 

3 Commentary on Jeremiah (C.A.T.K.) in loc. 

4 Jer. iii, 21; xxxi. 9; Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxviii. 2, 6; xxxi. 23; (Ixxxvi. 6); 
CXxvi, 1; cxxx. 2; cxl. 7; cxliii. 1; Prov. xviii. 23; Job xl. 27; Dan. ix. 3, 17, 18, 
23; (II Chron. vi. 21). 
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heard on the bare heights, the weepings of [LX X ‘and’] the 
tahdntinim of the children of Israel” (Jer. iii. 21). Almost the 
same phrase is found in Jer. xxxi. 9—a passage whose parallel has 
been recognized by Hitzig! and Graf;? if they are correct, the 
sentence has often been wrongly punctuated, e.g. R.V. reads, 
“They shall come with weeping, and with supplications will I lead 
them...”. The better division is, “They shall come with weep- 
ing and supplications; I will lead them, I will cause them to walk 
by rivers of waters...”. To change stahdniinim into tanbiimim be- 
cause of the LX X and Old Latin is then an unnecessary resort, 

A second passage where the meaning of sabdntinim is made 
doubtful in circumstances of textual uncertainty is the verse, 
“And I will pour upon the House of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication” 
(Zech. xii. 10)—as it is rendered in R.V. on the basis of M.T. 
riab hén wetahdntinim. Most commentators* follow the same path 
as R.V., and paraphrase /én in order to bring it more into line 
with tabdniinim, but there seems to be very little justification for 
such an arbitrary procedure. Without changing the text, the 
best way is to take the conjunction before /abdntinim as a waw 
explicativum,’ in which the added noun provides a mote correct 
definition of what is to be understood by the first substantive; 
cf. “And Abel himself brought [sc. an offering] of the first-born 
of the flock or rather [Heb. 4] of their fat” (Gen. iv. 4). So, here, 
“a spirit of favour, or rather, of supplications for favour”. If 
this explanation be not accepted, there is little to be done but to 
emend the text on the basis of the LXX, Syriac and Targum, and 
so turn sabdntinim into rabdmim, “compassion”. The basis for this 
emendation is that the Syriac and Targum have rabmé and 
rahdmin, respectively, whilst the LX X oiktirmos is never used in 
the Old Testament except for a Hebrew rabdmim, though in Theo- 
dotion it is found once for dnan (Dan. iv. 24), and once for 
tabantinim (Dan. ix. 18). This evidence is very uniform, and might 
best be explained as going back to a Hebrew exemplar having 
rahamim; though this itself might in turn have been an attempt to 
supply an easier reading for the original tabdniinim. Both the 


1 Comm. on Jer. in loc. 2 Comm. on Jer. in loc. 

3 W. Rudolph, Kitte/ B.H.3; Nétscher, Comm. on Jer. (H.K.), p. 378; Volz, 
Comm. on Jer. (K.A.T.), p. 286; Peake, Comm. on Jer. (Cent. Bi.), 11, 86; ete. 

4 Marti, Comm. on Zech. (K.H.C.), p. 446; Nowack, Comm. on Jer. (H.K.), 
p. 378; Sellin, Comm. on Jer.(K.A.T.3), pp. 519f.; Hitzig—Steiner, Comm. on Jer. 
P- 395; etc. 5 G.K. §154a, n. 1b; B.D.B. p. 252. 
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Jetemiah and Zechariah passages therefore possess a strong 
claim to be regarded as original in their present form in the M.T. 

Seven instances of the use of tabdntinim ate found in the Psalter; 
each, with one understandable exception,! is in the phrase qé/ 
tabdntinay, and every one preceded by a verb of hearing in either 
the imperative or the indicative. Tabdninim are uttered only by the 
weaker or inferior person, e.g. “the poor speaks sahdntiinim, but 
the rich answers ‘ayzé¢—hard things, roughly” (Prov. xviii. 23). 
This does not mean that the weaker has no right to what he 
seeks, but simply that he cannot insist upon or command a 
favourable reply; it is a request for én, but it does not imply 
ot necessarily contain a confession of sin, as the noun /ébinnd 
seems to do. 

Tahdntinim clearly had a place in the religion of the people, as 
may be seen from Jer. iii. 21 already quoted above, though the 
teligion may not always have been that of Yahweh. It is tempt- 
ing to suggest that sabdntinim had a place in the ceremony when 
the dying god was celebrated with weepings and prayers for his 
return, since Zechariah puts “the mourning of Hadad Rimmon 
in the valley of Megiddo” (xii. 11) immediately after his one 
occurrence of tabdntinim. So far, however, no use of this word is 
recorded from Ugarit.? 

The reason why fabdninim were regarded as likely to be 
effective in prayer is bound up with the Israelite’s view of the 
nature of Yahweh. It is very instructive to notice how many of 
the occurrences of the word are accompanied by descriptions of 
Yahweh which tally very closely with those passages in which he 
is described as hanniin, “prone to show /én”’. Such descriptions 
ate found in thirteen3 out of sixteen cases, although only two 
(Ps. Ixxxvi. 15; cxvi. 5) actually use the word /anniin; references 
to Yahweh’s /esed are found in a total of five cases,t however, 
which points in the same direction. 

This word /annén’ is usually translated “gracious”. It is an 
epithet confined to Yahweh, with the doubtful and unimportant 

' Ps, cxliii. 1. 

2 See, e.g., the glossaries in C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (1947), 
J. Aistleitner, Untersuch. x. Gramm. d. Ugaritischen (1954), G. R. Driver, 
Canaanite Myths and Legends (1956). 

3 Jer. xxxi. 9; Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxviii. 6; xxxi. 23; Ixxxvi. 6; cxvi. 1; 
Cxxx, 2; cxl. 7; cxliii. 1; Dan. ix. 3, 17, 18, 23. 

4 Ps. xxxi. 22; Ixxxvi. 5, (13); cxxx. 7; cxliii. 8; Dan. ix. 4. 

’ Exod. xxii. 26; xxxiv. 6; Joel ii. 13; Jonah iv. 2; Ps. Ixxxvi. 15; cili. 8; 
Cxi. 4; cxii. 43 cxvi. 5; cxlv..8; Neh. ix. 17, 31; II Chron. xxx. 9. 
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exception in the late acrostic psalm cxii. 4. Both religiously and 
theologically it is one of the most important words in the Old 
Testament from any root. The terms with which it is especially 
associated are rabim, “compassionate”, rab hesed, “plenteous in 
devotion”! and ’erek ’appayim, “slow to anger”. The term 
rabim, patticularly, is so closely connected with hannén that in 
only two of the latter’s occurrences is it lacking (Exod. xxii. 26 
(27); Ps. cxvi. 5). There would appear to be a strong likelihood 
that it was this double appellation that gave rise to Mohammed’s 
allahu -rrabmanu -rrahimu as the standard formula when Deity is 
mentioned. 

The exact meaning of the term /anndn is perhaps most easily 
isolated in the first passage mentioned above, where it appears 
alone (Exod. xxii. 26 (27)). There we are told that Yahweh will 
listen to the cry of the poor man if harshly treated, because he is 
hannin. \t does not matter whether the one who is in distress is 
righteous or not, i.e. in this case, whether the poor debtor has 
redeemed his pledge or not, his want and consequent supplica- 
tion to Yahweh are sufficient, for Yahweh is hanniin. And yet, it 
must not be supposed that Yahweh will condone wickedness ina 
suppliant, it is simply that he will not allow anyone else to act 
unjustly towards him. The high moral character of Yahweh in 
Israelite theology is shown by the fact that in only three, very 
exceptional cases is Yahweh spoken of as Aanniin without also a 
reference to him as punishing the wickedness of the very people 
who acknowledge or experience him as /annin; e.g. Joel, after 
describing the great eschatological judgement, proclaims, “yet 
even now, saith Yahweh, turn ye unto me with all your heart... 
for he is hanniin...” (ii. 13£.). Elsewhere the wickedness con- 
demned or threatened in the context may be that of the favoured 
suppliant’s adversaries or simply wickedness in general, without 
specification of the authors. 

This combination of righteousness and favour is that which 
meets us throughout the Old Testament, and indeed, throughout 
the New Testament as well, for have we not Paul’s dictum, “for 
by grace have ye been saved through faith” (Eph. ii. 8); and yet 
his insistence that ““we must all be made manifest before the 
judgement seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things 


™ See A. R. Johnson, The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (1944), p. 8, 1. 10; 
idem, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (1949), P+ 193» 
n. 4; and esp. idem, “HESED and HAsip”, Interp. ad V.T. Pertinentes J. 
Mowinckel. . .missae (1955), p. 108. 
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done in the body, according to what he hath done” (I Cor. v. 10)? 
Grace and Law—this is the great antinomy that Paul never really 
solved, apparently because his Christianity was so firmly based 
on the Old Testament, where the Yahweh who is hanniin can 
never be divorced from Yahweh as saddigq. 

That Yahweh is hannin does not imply a passive benevolence, 
but, rather, an active interest in the well-being of the godly, 
bound up with an equally active interest in the downfall of the 
ungodly. It is, of course, probably true to say that the character 
of Yahweh is more often expressed in terms of the punishment 
of wickedness than in terms expressing his relationship to the 
tighteous. It is, therefore, worth while quoting in full the sum- 
maty of Yahweh’s character from Exod. xxxiv. 6f.: 


And the Lorn passed by before him and proclaimed, The Lorn, the 
Lorp, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin: and that will by no means clear the 
guilty; visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, and upon 
the children’s children: upon the third and upon the fourth generation 


(R.V,). 


The first part of this description seems to become an official 
formula for the character of Yahweh, especially among the 
psalmists, where it occurs four or five times. By this we do not 
mean that Exod. xxxiv is necessarily the original source of the 
formula for, as W. H. Bennett! says on it, “It is not safe to 
assume that any four of these passages [sc. which give the 
formula] are quotations from the fifth. It is possible that some 
such description was part of the liturgy of some Israelite sanc- 
tuary, before either our paragraph or the Psalms were written.” 

The one apparent difference between /annin and the other 
derivatives from the same root is that banntin seems to indicate a 
continued quality, for béz is shown by the /annin not on one single 
occasion, but such action is characteristic of him—just as 
rabamim characterizes him who is rabéim. This follows from the 
word-form itself; “the dagesh in the second radical expresses an 
intensification of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the 
energy of the action or relation, or else indicating a longer 
continuance of the relation or condition” (G.-K. § 84b). This 
“inherent quality in the character” is well brought out in the 
passages which are based on the formula in Exod. xxxiv. 6. But 


1 Comm. on Exod. (Cent. Bi.), p. 257. 
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again we must emphasize the voluntary aspect even of hannin: 
Yahweh as hanntin shows hén, not because of any lingering vestiges 
of a common bond and consequent devotion—on that score he is 
to be called rab hesed—nor because of any compassionate feeling 
—on that score is he to be called rabém'!—but simply because he 
likes to show favour, it is his arbitrary decision and desire; as 
Yahweh himself is represented as putting it, “I will be gracious 
to whom I will be gracious” (Exod. xxxiii. 19 R.V.). Even 
though Moses has found favour in his sight, as he says in v. 17, 
and Yahweh knows him by name (or should the verb be a 
hiph‘il?), yet Moses cannot presume on that; /én is still én, 
Yahweh will not be tied down beforehand. That, surely, is the 
meaning of the phrase in v. 19; it is the formula for evading a 
definite answer which would pre-commit one. The formula is 
really an ellipse, as in the common oath formula. Expanded, the 
expression would run, “I will show én to the person to whom 
I decide to show it, but I will not tell you who he is.” Dillmann? 
and Strack3 are surely incorrect in maintaining that Yahweh is 
definitely promising /é to Israel, but will not mention the nation 
by name; Keil,+ too, is wide of the mark in saying that the 
words are causal, giving the grounds for the fulfilment of Moses’ 
request. Baentsch5 seems to have a much better exegesis, and 
puts it very neatly like this, “to whom it [s¢. bé7] will be shown is 
left undetermined—to show Yahweh’s sovereignty”. The 
phrase reminds us strongly of the words “I will be whoever I will 
be” (Exod. iii. 14)—a phrase whose present form scarcely admits 
of any other translation in its context.¢ 

Although Yahweh shows—or withholds—/én at his own 
absolute pleasure, inducements to be gracious may be held out to 
him, e.g. that if the help is not forthcoming, Yahweh himself may 
be the loser, because no one in Sheol, whither the sufferer is fast 
sinking, can render him thanks, and therefore his lovingkindness 
ot devotion (/esed) will be short of an extoller (Ps. vi. 5). In this 
passage we see the distinction between /esed, “the customary 
benevolent attitude” of Yahweh towards his worshippers, and 
the present request, honnéni, “show me this one act of hdnind” [ot 
hin—see above, pp. 130-1], referring to the present extremity of 


1 L. Koehler, Theol. d. A.T. (21947), p. 232, n. 22. 

2 Comm. on Exod. p. 348. 3 Comm. on Exod. p. 270. 

4 Comm. on Exod. p. 606. 5 Comm. on Exod. p. 279. 

6 Though it may be felt that the other passage illuminates this one, rather 
than vice versa. 
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the psalmist. In some instances, therefore, Danan “blesses him 
that gives and him that takes”. On the other hand, the confes- 
sions of sin which we often find accompanying this verb in the 
Psalter indicate that what was uppermost in the mind of the 
psalmist was not any advantage to Yahweh—nor indeed any 
preoccupation with the psalmist’s own merit or lack thereof—but 
astrict regard to his own present distress. In this way, although 
hanan may be thought to approach nearer to the meaning of 
“forgive”, there is still a great difference, especially in emphasis. 

Yahweh, as God of Israel and of the world, obviously pos- 
sessed the fullest power to show /én, and a mention of his readi- 
ness to do so, as we have seen, became a usual feature in descrip- 
tions of his character. In the old priestly blessing (Num. vi. 24-6) 
we find that wibunnékka, “and may he favour thee” was part of 
the formula pronounced over the people. It is likely that this 
blessing formula is very old, and not in any way from the post- 
exilic P hand!—since HNN never appears in. P except as an 
element in proper names. 

From the foregoing examination it appears that to associate 
Yahweh with the root HNN is both an early and a late usage in 
Israel. We must now ask whether this association is continuous 
throughout Israelite history, or whether it fluctuates. Perhaps 
the best touchstone lies in a class of words containing this root 
which has, as yet, been scarcely mentioned here, namely the 
proper names. This element is found twice as a noun, Henadad 
(Ezra iii. 9; Neh. ili. 18, 24; x. 9), and Tehinnah (I Chron. iv. 12); 
but in both cases these are tribal, and not really individual 
personal names, so that we cannot lay much stress on them. 
Twice, or perhaps three times, we have a person called by the 
passive participle, Hanun (II Sam. x. 1-14=I Chron. xix. 2-6; 
Neh. iii. 13, 30). The remaining fifty-one persons whose names 
contain an element derived from HNN apparently all have the 
3s.m. perfect Qal, with or without a divine subject expressed, 
ie. Elhanan, Baalhanan, Jeho/Johanan, Hananel, Hananiah, 
Hanani, and even the bare Hanan. The meaning implied seems 
to be “God-, Baal- or Yahweh-has-been-gracious”; or perhaps 
some would prefer to render by a more jussive construction, 
“May God, etc., be gracious”.? In either case, these are names 


1 So G. B. Gray, Comm. on Num. (1.C.C.), p. 71; and others. 

2 Following W. F. Albright’s rendering, “Let (my) people be widened”, 
for Rébab‘am (op. cit. p. 185), though in his earlier article in A.J.S.L. (1922), 
140, he gives “‘He has extended”’. 
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which would be popular among the religiously minded, particu. 
larly during periods of crisis, if we accept, as we well may, H. 
Ranke’s hypothesis! referred to by W. F. Albright? with approval, 
“that sentence names...represent utterances of a parent or 
person with authority at the birth of a child... .Such names con- 
tain a vow of invocation to a god or a statement of good omen 
connected in some way with a god.” 

If we seek to fit the Israelite onomasticon into a chronological 
frame we find that, whereas from the eleventh to the sixth 
century we have a fairly constant average of three or four HNN 
names per century, in the period of the Return the number jumps 
up to ten or so. This reflects in part, maybe, a change in material 
circumstances (with the Fall of Judah), but probably just as much, 
or more, a change in theological and doctrinal belief, partly due, 


perhaps, to the former. That there was such a change in both is. 


too commonly accepted as a generalization to need defending! 
here, though the details of it may not be so assured. It is, thete- 
fore, important to note that HNN is closely connected with this 
change, because it is a root denoting relationship between 
persons, and when the one party is divine—as is usually the case 
with this root—then we have theology. And it is with a few notes 
on the theological significance of this stem as shown by the 
frequency of its use in different periods that I want to close. 
We must first put the facts as to the chronological distribution 
of the derivatives from this root in order. In the pre-exilic period 
the Qal of the verb is used nine times with God as subject+— 
counting the Aaronic Blessing of Num. vi. 24-6 as early; in the 
exilic/post-exilic period it occurs thirty-one times with God as 
subject.5 (One possibly valid objection to these figures is that the 
twenty-three occurrences in the Psalter are reckoned as belong- 
ing to the late period; whereas there is no ground for doubting 
the popularity of the psalms in the post-exilic worship, and many 
psalms are clearly of late composition; yet there is now a strong 


1 Grundsatzliches x. Verstandnip d. dgypt. Personennamen in Satz form. 1 have 
not been able to verify this. 

2 FS.A.C. p. 186. 

3 E.g. W. O. E. Oesterley, Sacrifices in Ancient Israel (1937), pp. 214 ff. 

4 Gen, xxxiii. 5, 11; xliii. 29; Exod. xxxiii. 19 (bis); Num. vi. 25; II Sam. 
xii. 22; II Kings xiii. 23; Amos v. 15. 

5 Isa, xxvii. 11; Xxx. 18, 19 (bis); xxxiii. 2; Mal. i. 9; Ps. lix. 6; Ixvil. 2; 
Ixxvii. 10; cii. 14; cxxiii. 2; and, using bonnéni, iv. 2; vi. 3; ix. 14; xxv. 16; 
XXVi. 11; XXVii. 7; XXX. 11; xxxi. 10; xli. 5, 115 li, 3; lvi. 2; lvii. 2; Ixxxvi. 3, 16; 
CxiX. 29, 58, 132; CXxili. 3; Job xxxiii. 24. 
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reaction in favour of an early date for Israelite psalmody, so that 
it might give a truer picture if the occurrences of the Qal verb 
wete balanced more evenly between early and late.) A further 
point to notice with regard to the Qal is that in the pre-exilic 
petiod its use in narrative is confined to the JE stratum of 
Genesis and Exodus, and the comparable strata of Samuel and 
Kings, with only one occurrence in the prophets (Amos v. 15). 

The hithpa‘el is found once in Hosea (xii. 5), once in Deutero- 
nomy (iii. 23), and twice in editorial matter of Kings normally 
assigned to the pre-exilic period (vili. 33; ix. 3); i.e. four pre-exilic 
instances in all. In later times there are seven occurrences. ! 

Of the occurrences of én, all not in connexion with “finding” 
and “giving” are purely secular; of the others, in early times 
seventeen occur in the JE stratum,? one in Jeremiah (xxxi. 2); 
whereas later there are four cases3—two in Psalms, two in Proverbs. 

Hanniin, the epithet of Yahweh, is found twice in JE of 
Exodus, while the remaining eleven are (probably) post-exilic.* 

Téhinnd is found ten times right on the eve of the exile, though 
only six refer to Yahweh;5 from the later period there are four- 
teen instances. The word is therefore late, rather than early. 

Tabdntinim is still mote preponderantly post-exilic with its two 
occurrences in Jeremiah (iii. 21; xxxi. 9), and thirteen from the 
post-exilic time7—though this includes seven from the Psalter. 
Tabdntinét is found only in Ps. lxxxvi. 6. 

Perhaps the force of these numbers will be more easily 
appreciated when they are set out in tabular form. 


Hén 
Proper Hit- masa’ or Taha- 
names Hanan hannén natan Hannan Téhinna ninim 
Pre-exilic 14 9 4 18 2 10 2 
Bxilicand 38 31 7 6 II 14 13 


post-exilic 


' | Kings viii. 47, 59; Ps. xxx. 9; cxlii. 2; Job viii. 5; ix. 15; Dan. vi. 12. 

2 Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 3; xix. 19; xxxix. 21; Exod. iii. 21; xi. 3; xii. 36; 
Mxiii, 12, 13 (bis), 16, 17; xxxiv. 9; Num. xi. 11, 15; Judg. vi. 17; II Sam. xv. 25. 

3 Ps. (xlv. 3); Ixxxiv. 12; Prov. ili. 4, 34. 

* See n. 5, p. 139 above. 

5’ These six are: I Kings viii. 28, 30, 38; ix. 3; Jer. xxxvi. 7; xlii. 9. The 


g other four are: (Jos. xi. 20); Jer. xxxvii. 20; xxxviii. 26; xlii. 2. 


I Kings viii. 45, 49, 52, 543; Ps. vi. 10; lv. 2; cxix. 170; Dan. ix. 20; 
(Ezra ix. 8); II Chron. vi. 19, 29, 35, 393 XXxiii. 13. 

7 Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxviii. 2, 6; xxxi. 23; cxvi. 1; Cxxx. 2; cxl. 7; cxliil. 1; 
Dan. ix. 3, 17, 18, 23; IL Chron. vi. 21. 
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In the interests of clarity the rarer derivatives of HNN have been 
omitted from the above table, since their inclusion would not 
materially alter the picture. A possible improvement, however, 
might have been the division of the pre-exilic figures into 
“early” and “late”, but such a division might have been con- 
strued as an attempt to “cook” the evidence. If we take the table 
as it stands, the figures seem to show that whereas HNN and its 
derivatives were well known from the earliest times, the sense of 
the arbitrary bestowal of Yahweh’s favour which was strong in 
the days of the early monarchy (as evidenced by the frequent use 
of Adnan and a virtual monopoly of the phrase masa’ hén)* almost 
disappears in the days of the great prophets, until its reappearance 
at the exile with the nuance, not so much of the arbitrariness, as 
of the unmerited quality of Yahweh’s favour. 

These deductions need further evidence. Whether the original 
versions of the tales figured Yahweh himself as the god in ques- 
tion, or not, the two stories of how Jacob and Moses both had 
hard struggles with a deity show the arbitrariness of Yahweh’s 
dealings with even his chosen favourites, according to the 
theology of that age. The two stories are the struggle of Jacob at 
Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 24-31), and the story of how Zipporah saved 
her husband Moses by a streamlined ceremony of incorporation 
(Exod. iv. 24-6).2 The theology here is that of the despotic god 
type, and is quite different from the prophetic theology; but that 
it once existed in Israel as well as among the neighbouring peoples 
is amply evidenced from the Old Testament itself. It is a not 
impossible suggestion that the sacrifice known as the zebal 
Selamim (frequently referred to in the Ras Shamra tablets) had 
something to do with this aspect of Yahweh’s character. It wasa 
sacrifice for “‘keeping the peace”, no doubt as much as fot 
“restoring” it;3 i.e. it had a propitiatory character. It may well 
be more than a mere coincidence that in the Aaronic Blessing 
wibunnékka is paralleled by wéyasem léka Salim, “and may he give 
thee peace [welfare]” (Num. vi. 25). 

A very notable point is that the literature of the prophets 


' This possibly owed something to Canaanite influence. Cf. Joh. Pedersen, 
Israel, 1-11 (1926), 22. 

2 Joh. de Groot, “The Story of the Bloody Husband”, Oxdtest. Studién, 
(1943), 10-17, takes the story to be a liturgical anticipation of the circum- 
cision of Israel, preparatory to the passover. But the story must have had an 
independent meaning at one time. 

3 Oesterley, op. cit. pp. 87f. 
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almost entirely ignores HNN. Amos has only one instance, “hate 
the evil and love the good, and establish judgement in the gate: 
it may be that Yahweh, God of Hosts, will show favour (_yebénan) 
to the remnant of Joseph” (v. 15). Hosea, too, has only one 
instance, where Jacob’s struggle with the angel, mentioned 
above, is described; the story consequently goes back beyond the 
prophet to tradition, “yea, he had power over the angel, and 
prevailed: he wept and made supplication unto him (wayyithannen- 
Ié)” (xii. 5 (4)). Jeremiah shows some fondness for the root, 
using all four nouns from it, which fact supports the thesis that 
it was the exile—or more accurately, its prophetic anticipation by 
a short time—which reintroduced the root into the common run 
of Israelite theology, though, as said above, with a nuance 
different from the original one. 

The great prophets did not look upon Yahweh as an arbitrary 
despot; rather, he was a Being activated by immutable and fore- 
knowable laws of his own nature; though these do not of course 
conflict with his sovereignty. The pre-exilic prophets, for the 
most part, were occupied with the inexorable punishment which 
Yahweh was bringing upon his people,! and which could be 
averted only by sincere repentance. So the future of the people 
was not “precarious” in its etymological or derived senses, it 
was cettain. Justice ruled, favour could find no place. 

During and after the exile, the people and priests began to 
regard their position once more as “precarious” in the etymo- 
logical meaning of the term, i.e. “dependent on prayer”. 
Deutero-Isaiah, it is true, seemed to regard the future with an 
optimistic eye,2 but the general trend after the experience of exile 
was to regard Yahweh as the All-powerful, All-holy King, in 
whose eyes no one at all could possibly be justified,3 so that the 
prosperity even of the would-be good man depended on the 
favour of God, which was therefore sought with sacrifices, 
almsgiving and prayer. This led to concentration on expiatory 
tites and a doctrine of merit, which eventually pushed HNN into 
the background once more, where it largely remained until it 
sprang into prominence again in the teaching of Paul, particu- 
larly in his epistle to the Romans. There we find the conception 
given its finest exposition in the doctrine of the saving grace of 


' Oesterley, op. cit. p. 214. 

2 T.H. Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel (1923), pp. 162 ff. 

3 Oesterley, op. cit. pp. 214 ff.; B. D. Eerdmans, “The Day of Atonement”, 
The Expositor, 8th ser. 1 (June 1911), 493 ff.; and see Job xxv. 4, etc. 
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God, still, be it noted, keeping that touch of arbitrariness which 
marked it from the start: “So, then, he hath mercy on whom he 
will, and whom he will he hardeneth” (Rom. ix. 18). 

Although so long too much neglected, there is no doubt that 
both for Jewish and for Christian theology this root is of the 
utmost importance, for the fluctuations and vicissitudes of its 
employment mark, perhaps more clearly than anything else, the 
changes and developments in the doctrine of God in the Old 
Testament. 
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RABBINIC-TYPE GLOSSES IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT’ 


By J. WEINGREEN, Dublin 


The phenomenon of the intrusion of glosses into the Masoretic 
Text of the Hebrew Old Testament has long been recognized by 
textual critics. In their methods of establishing the existence of 
glosses they are often assisted by corroborative evidence from 
sources external to the texts in question. These are mainly (a) 
parallel or duplicated texts, (>) the rules of parallelism in ancient 
Hebrew poetry, (¢) the readings of the ancient versions, particu- 
larly of the Septuagint, and (¢) most recently, a comparison of the 
Masoretic text of Isaiah with the complete Qumran scroll of that 
Book, designated as 1QIs*. While these external helps, wherever 
applicable, may be regarded as legitimate supporting evidence, 
the presence of a gloss in a text must, ultimately, be determined 
by the sober judgement of the critic. Inevitably is this the case 
where no guidance or support is forthcoming from external 
sources, that is to say, when the suspected gloss is represented in 
them too. 

A clear differentiation should be made between the nature of a 
gloss and that of an editorial note. Though they both have the 
character of later additions to an earlier text, the editorial note is a 
deliberate insertion and meant to be an integral part of the text, 
while the accretion of a gloss is due to the activity of a copyist 
who copied in, along with the text, notes on words or phrases. 
It may be said, in this connexion, that the study of editorial notes 
ptoperly belongs to the sphere of literary criticism, while the 
treatment of glosses falls within the field of textual criticism. It 
may be useful, at this stage, to give some examples illustrating the 
difference in character between the editorial note and a gloss. 

The additional notes found in parts of the Decalogue of Deut. 
v. 6-18, as compared with the parallel passages in Exod. xx. 2-17, 
bear the marks of editorial expansions and embellishments. This 


1 Though the main purpose of this article is to attempt to establish the 
Rabbinic character of glosses and to discuss the conclusions which flow from 
this thesis, advantage is taken of the opportunity of considering afresh the 


general problem of the appearance of glosses in the Masoretic Text of the 
OT. 
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observation is quite apart from the judgement that the Deutero- 
nomy Decalogue appears to be a variant recension. To whatever 
authority these additions may be ascribed, they seem to be 
deliberate insertions into the text and not accidentally preserved 
comments within the body of the text. Another example of an 
editorial extension may be seen in the supplementary note tothe 
account of Jacob’s struggle with the angel, given in Gen. xxxii, 
25-33. At the conclusion of the narrative is the statement that 
“therefore the sons of Israel eat not the sinew. ..unto this day”, 
This verse has not the characteristics of a gloss which, as will be 
shown later, are brevity and a dislocation of the logical sequence 
of thought, as well as being, by nature, a comment on a word or 
on a collective idea contained in a group of words. We may con- 
sider this verse to be an editorial addendum, designed to link the 
established prohibition against the eating of this sinew with the 
legend of Jacob’s encounter with the angel.! Though this adden- 
dum has pronounced affinities with later Rabbinic attitudes, it is 
not on that account to be pronounced as being post-Biblical. 
This is the kind of prohibition which may well have been in 
operation in Biblical times, even before the Deuteronomic editors 
appeared on the scene.2 In the same way, we would regard the 
supplement to Gen. xii. 6 “and the Canaanite was then in the 
land”, and to Josh. iv. 9 “and [the stones which Joshua set up] 
are there to this day”, as editorial expansions designed to become 
part of the text. 

And now, by way of contrast, we may cite an example of a 
typical gloss which occurs in the second half of Josh. i. 15. After 
ordering the two and a half tribes to join the rest of the tribes in 
the battles for the conquest of the land west of the Jordan, Joshua 
tells them that, once the conquest is completed, they may rejoin 


' Though the writer retracts from his identification of this verse as a gloss 
in his article “The Rabbinic Approach to the Study of the O.T.”,, Bulletin of 
John Rylands Library, xxxtv, no. 1 (September 1951), the validity of the 
argument there is not thereby weakened. It was suggested there that this verse 
embodies a Midrashic tradition, the character of which has recognizable 
affinities with Rabbinic attitudes and points to a continuity in outlook. 
Whether this verse is to be regarded as a gloss or an editorial note, its 
character is not affected. 

2 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (London, 1914), revised 
edition, p. 380, n. 1: “‘ The thigh is the seat of life and especially of the pro- 
creative power, as appears very clearly in the idiom of the Semites. From this 
may be explained the sacredness of the nervus ischiadicus among the Hebrews 
(Gen. xxxii. 33).” 
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their families on the eastern side. The passage reads as follows: 
“then shall ye return to your inherited land! and ye shall take pos- 
session of it which Moses, the servant of YHWH, gave unto you”. 
The italicized words, in Hebrew mnx onewnn, break the con- 
tinuity of Joshua’s speech, constitute an obvious intrusion, ate not 
represented in the LX X and, when they are eliminated, the passage 
revetts to its natural and smooth reading. We may, on these 
considerations, pronounce them to bea gloss, that is, a brief note on 
the text, not inserted into the text editorially, but incorporated into 
it by a copyist. An attempt will be made later to give a rational 
explanation of the incorporation of glosses into texts by copyists. 
In the light of the very large number of errors which had 
become fixed in the Masoretic Text, it might be relevant to make 
the following suggestion. When dealing with problems connect- 
ed with the transmission of the Masoretic Text, a distinction 
should be made between the terms “scribe” and “copyist”. In 
Talmudic times there were two types of professional men 
engaged in the work of writing and copying documents and 
known, tespectively, as, 1pio and 93. The term “pi, apart 
from its designation of the pre-Tannaitic scholar, is always 
associated, in the Talmud, with the man of learning. In Berakot? 
45b he is contrasted with his opposite type, the 13, or illiterate 
person. The term is used in the general sense of scholar in 
the admirable proverb in Baba Batra 22a Amon INN ODIO Nip 
“emulation among scholars increases wisdom”. On the other 
hand, the term 192% would seem, more appropriately, to be the 
designation of a professional amanuensis or clerk, whose qualifi- 
cations did not necessarily include a background of learning. In 
Sanhedrin 17b he is listed among the professional men required 
in a community in which a scholar may reside but, whereas the 
function of the "p10 is extended to the vocation of teaching,3 the 
office of the 1%3° is not associated with any such calling. One is 
led to the conclusion that there were graded categories in the 
profession concerned with the writing and copying of documents 
' The translation “‘ your inherited land”, meaning “‘the territory you have 
won”, is based on the writer’s article on “The Construct-Genitive Relation 
in Hebrew Syntax”, Vetus Testamentum, IV, no. 1 (1954). 
2 This, and the following Talmudic references, are from the Babylonian 
Talmud. 
3 In Baba Batra 21a we find the terms °ND"8 “DID, “IT? DID and 
KnD “pip, the first being a Jewish teacher, the second either a teacher of 


secular subjects or a Gentile teacher, while the third, according to Rashi 
in loco, appears to be a head teacher. 
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and that the standard of learning attained by its members was one 
of the factors determining the category to which they would be 
assigned. 

We must assume that the preparation of manuscripts intended 
for public worship would have been entrusted only to a 510, or 
scribe of recognized learning, as well as of skill and good repute, 
It is reasonable to suppose that, even before the emergence of the 
standard, authorized Hebrew Bible, the ecclesiastical authorities 
would have taken every possible measure to ensure the faithful 
copying of manuscripts ordered for liturgical purposes. On the 
other hand, it is likely that a 192°, or lower grade of copyist, 
could have been commissioned by private individuals for the 
writing of Biblical scrolls for their own private use. One is 
tempted to cite, in this connexion, the standard of copying in the 
1QIs* scroll as an example of the degree of carelessness which 
even a copyist of sacred texts might display, when commissioned 
privately. Though the Qumran sect may have differed doctrinally 
and in customs from the main body of Jews, there is no reason to 
suspect that their attitude towards the copying of sacred texts, for 
both public and private use, would have been different. The large 
number of clerical errors in this scroll! can be explained only on 
the assumption that the copying was the work of a lower grade 
of copyist. The corrections made in the text of the scroll, whether 
by the copyist himself or by another person, imply that this 
manuscript was in private use only. One cannot imagine that the 
clumsy corrections which have mutilated the 1QIs* scroll would 
have been permitted in a scroll used for public readings in the 
synagogue. In the light of these considerations it might be better 
to keep the terms “scribe” and “copyist” separate and not to 
treat them as synonymous. It is in private manuscripts that 
glosses, representing comment, would most likely appear, fot 
they would be copies of earlier private manuscripts bearing 
annotations. One wonders whether the preponderance in 
numbers of private manuscripts over official ones may not have 
had some influence in fixing the text of the standard, authorized 
Hebrew Bible. 

A further precautionary point may be mentioned. When an 
appeal to the external aids referred to earleir points to seemingly 


1 The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark’s Monastery: 1. The Isaiah Manuscript and the 
Habakkuk Commentary, edited by Millar Burrows, 1950. There are many 
examples of corrections made, omissions restored between the lines and 
redundancies pointed out. 
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superfluous words in a line in the Masoretic Text, one must not 
hastily conclude that these represent the incorporation of 
extraneous matter coming from either the hand of an editor or 
glossator. They may well reflect a variant, though longer, tradi- 
tional reading which had become the parent of our Masoretic 
Text, while the other, shorter, reading underlay the text of the 
ancient version or parallel passage. Discrepancies between the 
Masoretic Text and the LX X version cannot always be explained 
in terms of either deliberate or accidental changes, but are, in 
many cases, intelligible only on the hypothesis of the co-existence 
of variant traditional readings.! This conclusion has been further 
reinforced by a comparison between the Masoretic text of Isaiah 
with that of the 1QIs? scroll.2 The most usual condition essential 
for the pronouncement of the presence of a gloss is, as has been 
earlier illustrated, that the word or line in question is, in the light 
of its own context, a disturbing intrusion into the text and, when 
this extraneous matter is removed, the natural smoothness of the 
text is restored. It is, generally, the context which is the surest 
deciding factor in testing the reliability of any textual reconstruc- 
tion which may be offered. 

The main motive in the search for and detection of glosses 
appears to be their elimination, so as to restore the text to what is 
loosely described as its original form. If the adjective “original” 
is to be applied at all to the text of the Hebrew Bible, then its 
meaning must be defined and its application limited by that 
definition. The science of literary criticism in the field of Old 
Testament study lays down the basic principle that the text which 
has come down to us had undergone much editorial handling, by 
way of additions and modifications, before it assumed its present 

1 Bleddyn J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and Versions (1951), Pp. 274. 

2 For example, Isa. i. 15 ends with the extra words }ispy3 O>"M1y33KN in 
the 1QIs*, which are not in the Masoretic Text. Are we to conclude that they 
are a gloss, originally written in as a note taken from lix. 3? The normal rules 
of parallelism would lead us to expect that the line “your hands are full of 
blood” should have been rounded off by the balancing phrase “your fingers 
with iniquity” which is supplied by 1QIs*. In fact, this latter phrase, in lix. 3, 
is balanced by a variant of the former. It is interesting, further, to note that in 
the latter reference the position is reversed with regard to another couplet. 
While both texts have in common the line “your tongues have uttered 
wickedness”, only the Masoretic Text has the preceding balancing phrase 
“your lips have spoken falsehood”; it is absent from 1QIs*. One may con- 
clude that the additional words, in both cases quoted, are not notes supplied 


by a knowledgeable commentator and incorporated by a copyist, but that 
they are, respectively, survivals of longer and, possibly, better readings. 
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literary form. Added to this consideration is another factor in the 
narrower, purely textual, sphere, namely, the processes involved 
in the Rabbinic standardization of the Hebrew Bible, with the 
resultant suppression of all discrepant readings. If, then, in the 
absence of a more suitable adjective, we still adhere to the use of 
the term “original”, then we must bear in mind that it denotes 
the text as it left the hands of the final editors and intended by 
them to be the authorized scriptures. Possibly in the case of 
writings attributed to the prophets or poets, whether known or 
anonymous, this adjective may be applied in its generally accepted 
sense. 

Moving on, now, from this diversion, the point to be made hete 
is that the significance attached to the phenomenon of glosses 
has been, generally, in negative terms, that is, we recognize them 
as foreign intrusions and condemn them to elimination from 
the text; our task as scholars appears, then, to have been satis- 
factorily completed. Little attention has been paid, or importance 
attached, to the phenomenon itself, that is, to the practice, in 
ancient times, of inserting between the lines of a manuscript, and 
over the affected words, notes expressing a variety of views and 
interests. Should we not study the nature of the glosses them- 
selves, even though the medium of their preservation may not 
command our approval? Surely the notes preserved in these 
glosses reflect minds which studied the Hebrew scriptures in the 
post-Biblical or, at any rate, in the early stages of the Rabbinic 
period! Regarded in this light, the glosses reflect attitudes which 
form part of the bridge of ideas linking the Biblical with the 
Rabbinic eras. 

Following upon this reflexion, a pertinent problem obtrudes 
itself which may be enunciated in the following manner. Do the 
glosses which have been perpetuated represent the private obsetva- 
tions of individuals or, on the contrary, can they be regarded as 
succinct summaries of comment which, if they cannot be desig- 
nated as authoritative, may at least be described as standard and 
accepted types? On general considerations, the former possibility 
seems unrealistic, for it postulates the haphazard accumulation 
and successive incorporation into the text of scattered notes, 
written arbitrarily and without any basis of authority. The theory 
of some kind of uniformity in such notes would establish, first, a 
common feature in manuscripts and the copyist’s familiarity with 
them, in association with the words concerned, could easily lead 
to his ultimate incorporation of such notes into the text he was 
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writing. Furthermore, it is reasonable to suppose that manu- 
sctipts in private libraries, and intended only for private reading 
and study, would have been endowed with the same degree of 
sacredness which a devout Jew accords the modern printed 
Hebrew Bible.' Though the reverence shown towards a private 
manuscript would have been less than that displayed towards a 
synagogue scroll, it was nevertheless felt, for the contents were 
regarded as being sacred in character. It would appear likely 
that, while the writing in of notes in private manuscripts was 
countenanced,? such notes would have had some kind of sanction 
ot direction as to both their content and form and that standardiz- 
ation would have naturally ensued. One may even hazard the 
conjecture that these notes, preserved as glosses, may well repre- 
sent the beginnings of what became in later times standard and 
approved commentary. Lastly, if it can be shown that, on the 
one hand, the attitudes mirrored in the glosses are in conformity 
with those preserved and developed in Rabbinic literature and 
that, on the other hand, some of these very attitudes are to be 
found, perhaps in less developed forms, in the Old Testament, 
then the suggestion that the glosses constitute a link between the 
Old Testament and Rabbinic writings emerges into the realm of 
firmer probability. Pertinent to this view is the reflexion that the 
Mishna represents, not a new development in ideas, but the 
culmination of a long process of evolution, and there may be 
much truth in the Jewish tradition that its roots are to be found 
in the Old Testament. 

We now turn to an examination of a few typical examples of 
glosses, to illustrate the points made above. Our first example is 
in Ps. i. 3, in which the virtuous man is described by the Psalmist 
as enjoying the blessings of happiness in the following terms: 
“He shall be like a tree planted over streams of water, which 
giveth forth its fruit in its season and whatsoever he doeth he shall be 
prosperous.” ‘The last sentence, in contrast with the rest of the 
verse, is prosaic in form, is out of keeping with the poetic simile 
drawn by the Psalmist, disturbs the continuity with the following 


' The practice of collecting even printed pages of discarded Hebrew 
Bibles, as well as worn-out fragments of synagogue scrolls, for ultimate 
solemn interment indicates the reverence shown even to the lower grades of 
copies of the scriptures. 

2 The practice, in 1QIs*, of writing "3118 over MIN seems a case in point, 
particularly as the copyist often wrote in both words, as evidenced by the 
passages in the Masoretic Text which have both words. 
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verse and is, therefore, to be pronounced an intrusion. If this 
line is eliminated, the text runs smoothly with what follows, 
thus: “The pious man shall be like the flourishing tree (and now 
v. 4), but not so the wicked, for (they shall be) as the chaff which 
the wind bloweth about.” Here we have a gloss of direct 
interpretation; the Psalmist’s description of the godly man’s 
fortunes in the imaginative picture of the flourishing tree, when 
translated into practical terms, means that whatever he does will 
be successful. 

The ancient commentators seem to have sensed the awkward- 
ness of this line, as is evidenced by their treatment of it in both the 
Talmud and in medieval Jewish commentaries. The Targum, 
reflecting a Midrashic kind of interpretation, suggests that it 
means that “all its blossoms which it sprouts produce berries 
and it is successful”. This interpretation is an attempt to endow 
this prosaic line with a poetic quality, for it carries further the 
simile of the flourishing tree and attributes the reference of 
prosperity to the tree and not to the virtuous man. This render- 
ing is based upon the extended meaning of the verb nwy (“did, 
made’’), when associated with trees, as “producing fruit”.! On 
the other hand, in Aboda Zara 19b, where this line is treated, the 
application of the verb nwy’ is understood to be to the pious 
man. The line is quoted as being the reiteration in the Hagio- 
grapha of the promise made in the Pentateuch and repeated in the 
Prophets that “anyone who occupies himself in (the study of) the 
Torah, his worldly affairs will prosper”. Ibn Ezra comments on 
this line that ‘the reference is to the man who is likened to a tree, 
but there are some who say that (the phrase) ‘whatsoever he 
doeth he will prosper’ refers to the tree”. He also quotes, as a 
homiletical exposition, the inferred idea that if a shoot of the tree 
is planted, it would flourish and become like the parent tree. 
However, he endorses the view that the description is of the man, 
and not of the tree, and in this he is followed by Kimhi. Further- 
mote, he enumerates the elements of the promised prosperity as 
being wealth, children and honour. These authorities are quite 
correct in their taking the line as alluding to the godly man; this 
being so, it is to be regarded as a prosaic intrusion, foreign to its 
context and, consequently, a gloss. 


1 Cf. Gen. i. 11, 12. "EB AWY py “trees producing fruit”, Isa. v. 4 “0%? 
DowNS wy Drsay Miwy> “I had hoped it would produce grapes and it pro- 
duced sour grapes” and Isa. xxxvii. 31 moynd “pb Awy “and it will produce 
fruit above”. 
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A number of deductions may be made from the existence of 
this gloss. First, it is the kind of comment which we would expect 
to find in the Talmud and in the medieval Jewish commentaries. 
It would seem to indicate, therefore, that the traceable history of 
the interpretation of sacred texts goes back beyond the time when 
Rabbinic activity manifested itself. The fact that this gloss appears 
also in the LXX suggests that such modes of interpretation are 
older than the first century B.C. at any rate for, by this time, the 
gloss had already become established in the text. We may even 
venture further and say that it would be reasonable to suppose 
that, during monarchical times, when Biblical texts were available 
and studied, their meanings would have been presented in the 
light of authoritative exposition. The Talmudic view that the 
study of the Torah implies the interpretation of texts! may be 
valid, not only for its own period, but for much earlier times also. 
Our gloss, then, looks like a standard interpretation of the verse. 
It is, on the one hand, Rabbinic in character and, on the other, is 
in conformity with the Biblical outlook which explains the for- 
tunes of individuals and of nations in terms of dependence upon 
teligious and moral conduct. This outlook is fully evidenced by 
the basic premiss of the Book of Proverbs, the problem presented 
by the Book of Job and the Biblical interpretation of history, not 
to mention the prophetic literature. 

The next type of gloss to be considered is one in which notes 
recording variant traditional readings are preserved. The 
Masoretes, in spite of their insistence upon the authorized read- 
ings, were not only aware of variants, but they seemed to have 
regarded some of these, at any rate, as being worthy of attention. 
This attitude is attested by their notes drawing attention to eastern 
and western readings and to variants without such identification.? 
The Masoretic lists are not, of course, an original contribution, but 
the setting down, in appropriate order, of textual notes which had 
become authoritative in Talmudic times. It is here suggested that 
this type of scholarly preoccupation with the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament goes back much further than the time of the 
activity of the known Mishnaic Rabbis. Examples of the type of 
gloss which has preserved variant readings will be offered as 
evidence for this contention. 

Attention has already been drawn to the practice, in 1QIs*, of 
Writing "NT over m1; we may describe this system of draw- 


' Qiddugin 49b ANA wats ANN “KD “what is Torah? the interpretation 
of Torah”, 2 ssnatnd and *s4y0, as well as 8’3 for SINS NMDI. 
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ing the reader’s attention to a directed change in reading as 
Masoretic. An attempt will be made to show that, likewise, such 
variants as were considered worthy of notice were written above 
the words concerned in private manuscripts, instead of, as later, 
in the margin or footnote. Furthermore, just as the readin 

mir “IX Occurs in the Masoretic Text of Isaiah where 1QIs 
has m7 with "nt8 written above and clearly indicates the copy- 
ing in of both words, so we may conclude that the copyist wrote 
in both the original words of the text and also the variant readings 
given masoretically above them. 

To give a practical example of this phenomenon, we refer to the 
recently discovered fragments of Biblical manuscripts in the 
Qumran caves, described by Frank M. Cross Jr. in B.A.S.O.R. 
no. 132 (December 1953), p. 15. Among these fragments are 
parts of I Sam. i and ii, and Cross came to the conclusion that this 
recension is related to the original Hebrew text underlying the 
Septuagint translation. The verse with which we are concerned 
is the second one in ch. ii, which reads in the Masoretic Text as 


follows: yaya ang par qnba px AWTS WTP PR 


“there is none (as) holy as yyw, for there is none but Thee, and 
there is no creator (?)! like our God”. We remark, incidentally, 
that the middle clause, “‘for there is none but Thee”, breaks the 
natural balance of the verse and, though it occurs in the LXX, it 
is expanded to “there is none holy except Thee” and is placed at 
the end of the verse. It looks like a comment, extending the 
thought conveyed by the two genuine parts of the verse, and is 
preserved as a gloss. Our interest, however, is not with this 
intrusion, but with the word ss, for which the LXX has 
Sixoios, a rendering of pts “righteous”. The Qumran frag- 
ment, according to the restoration made by Cross, had the con- 
flated reading, following mma wip PR, as PRi wadxd prs PR 
WHYNKD WS px yn73.2 Obviously, in the earlier parent text, only 
one of the two alternative readings was present, but the variant 
was known and regarded as worthy of note, so that it was 


1 In this and other associations (e.g. Deut. xxxii. 18, 31; Ps. xcii. 16) 13 
cannot mean “rock” and should, most likely, be pointed W¥, meaning 
something like “fashioner”, G. R. Driver, J.B.L. (1953), pp. 273-4. It 1s 
interesting to note that the Talmudic comment on this line, even though it 
has a Midrashic flavour, in Berakot 102 is 127983 WS PS UMOND “WS PR OND 
“‘what is (the meaning of) ‘there is no sur like our God’? there is no artist 
like our God”. 


2 See B.A.S.O.R., no. 132, pp. 20, 26. It follows the order of the LXX. 
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written in above the line. The copyist, then, entered both the 
genuine line and the variant. A notable feature of the doublet is 
that the two versions are identical in most of the words and 
differ only in the minority. Such a basic identity with a variant in 
a couplet might be regarded as characteristic of one type of gloss 
which incorporates a variant reading. Turning to the Masoretic 
Text, we find an example of this in Amos iv. 12, which reads: 


Jornwyx nxt °> apy Dw qo-nwyN > 99 
“therefore thus shall I do unto thee, O Israel; on that account 
thus (reading nxi> for nxt °D) shall I do unto thee”. The two 
portions are, clearly, variants of each other; one is the accepted 
textual reading and the other a note drawing attention to a note- 
worthy variant. Both were written in by the copyist. The presence 
of this gloss in the LXX attests its antiquity. 

Reference is now made to a gloss in Ps. lv. 16 for, though it 
has long been recognized as such, the writer feels that it has been 
placed under the wrong category. At the end of this verse is the 
line nanpa owe. myn °> “for there are evil things in their 
dwelling place, in their midst”. Briggs! regards the entire phrase 
as a gloss and this may well be so but, allowing that the line 
became established in the text, either o7193 or 029p2 would 
have been quite sufficient to convey the idea of the location of the 
evil. The view that the one word is an exp/anatory note on the other 
seems rather weak, since either word is perfectly plain and re- 
quires no elucidation. Rather would it seem that we have here 
another example of a variant traditional reading which, having 
been noted above the accepted word in the text, was incorporated 
into the line by the copyist. Like the case of the Qumran 
fragment of I Samuel, dealt with earlier, this would be an illustra- 
tion of the practice of noting, in Masoretic fashion, variant read- 
ings by writing them over the words concerned and thus making 
the reader aware of them. The fact that both words in this Psalm 
text occur in the LXX translation would, furthermore, point to 
the antiquity of this practice. We could feel, then, justified in 
concluding that this practice was a feature in the very early study 
of the text of the Hebrew Old Testament and that the Masoretes 
were following a very ancient tradition in this respect.? 

1 C. A. Briggs, The Book of the Psalms (1.C.C.) (1907), 1, 28. 

2 A parallel may again be brought from 1QIs* xiv. 2. The Masoretic Text 
has pipe 5x, but 1QIs* has the conflated readings nDIpD O81 ONDIN OX. 


On the face of it, the latter appears to contain a gloss representing a variant 
teading, even though the word onn1s appears in the line above. 
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An unusual, but most interesting, example of a pure Masoretic 
note being preserved in a gloss is to be found in Psalm xli. § 
where, in the second half, we find the phrase 1 sP 2 nox Ton, 
The enigmatic word 2 has puzzled scholars and no really 
satisfactory rendering or emendation has yet been forthcoming, 
If the word is to be taken as genuine, then it is the apocopated 
Pi‘el Imperative of the verb mim and must mean “appoint ”—an 
obviously awkward and unsatisfactory rendering. Briggs! weakly 
emends to pa “on the right hand”, while Kissane? offers the 
emendation ‘399 “from trouble” and seeks support for his 
suggestion in the possible haplography of the _yod of the follow- 
ing word. His rendering is, then, “mercy and truth shall preserve 
him from trouble”. Briggs points out, rather significantly, that 
this word is not represented in the lesser Greek versions and in 
the line 79 113° naxi ton in Prov. xx. 28. However, the true 
solution of the problem is given in an old Hebrew lexicon which, 
in a note on the root mwa, remarks on the form 7 that “some 
say that it stands for the words fu x22—Nwn Plene—and 
tefers to the unassimilated Nun in the following word 3w73P.4 
In other words, this is a true Masoretic note of a type with which 
we ate familiar and which, having been originally written 
masoretically over the word affected, was written in by the 
copyist. The fact that the LX X translators attempted to endow 
this word with some sense, by translating it as tis and thus 
regarding it as the Aramaic interrogative pronoun ya “who?”, 
implies that we have here a very early example of a genuine 
Masoretic note. Since the Masora recorded in the pages of the 
Talmud represents a tradition, one wonders how far back this 
tradition goes. This example, together with the others already 
considered, pushes Masoretic activity at least beyond the first 
century B.C. 

Another Rabbinic type of gloss is illustrated by the recension 
of the Song of David in Ps. xviii. 7, as compared with that of 
II Sam. xxii. 7. Though this type of gloss is well known, it is 


' Briggs, op. cit. p. 67. 

2 K, J. Kissane, The Book of Psalms: Translated from a critically revised Text 
(1953), p. 262. 

3 Julius First, Hebrdisches und Chalddisches Handworterbuch tiber das Alte 
Testament (1857), Pp. 753- 

4 The writer has not been able, so far, to trace the origin of this explanation. 
The reference to “‘some say” suggests that the idea was in circulation befote 
this Lexicon appeared. 
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quoted here because of its relevance to the main theme of this 
study, namely, the continuity of attitudes linking the Biblical with 
the Rabbinic periods. Incidentally, this reference affords an 
excellent example of legitimate textual reconstruction, based 
upon the application of simple rules. In the II Samuel text the 
verse ends with the two words vinta *nywi “and my cry (is) 
in His ears”, while the corresponding final line in the Psalms text 
has the four words rnxa xan vip? cnyw “and my cry before 
Him shall come into His ears”. Clearly both readings cannot 
be correct and, in fact, they each bear the marks of erroneous 
copying. They cannot be regarded as variant traditions in reading 
for, in this part of the poem, each stanza consists of three 
words, so that neither two nor four words would have been 
written. Since the words rx *nywi are common to both 
texts, they are to be considered as genuine. The third word, 
missing in the II Samuel text, is, obviously, 83n since it goes 
appropriately with ruxa. When the restored line is put back 
into its consonantal elements, without any word divisions, that is 
maxannywi, the omission of xan is clearly explained as being 
due to the haplography of the underlined letters. Our interest, 
however, is in the additional word 11» in the Psalms text. This 
has the appearance of a note incorporated by the copyist, to 
try to mitigate the harshness of the anthropomorphic expression 
“shall come into His ears”, by explaining that it means “before 
Him” or “in His presence”’. 

The fact that the discrepancy between the two texts appears 
also in the LXX translation suggests that this kind of gloss is 
ancient, that is, that it is much older than the characteristic 
Targumic paraphrasing designed to remove unpalatable anthro- 
pomorphisms. We may go even further. Though this kind of 
indirect paraphrasing may be described as being Rabbinic in 
character, the Biblical text itself bears testimony to the emergence 
of this attitude in the minds of the Biblical writers or, possibly, 
editors. In Exod. iv. 10 Moses speaks auto yHWH, but in vi. 12 he 
speaks before yHwH. In II Kings xix. 15 Hezekiah is represented 
as praying before YHwH and, in Ps. xcvi. 6, the Psalmist refers to 
God in the phrase “glory and majesty are before Him”. Similarly, 
in Ps. cxix. 169, 170 there is the prayer that “my joyous song 
(and supplication) may come before Thee”. It may be that the 
latter expressions may have influenced the annotator in the kind 


of note he wrote in Psalm xviii. 7 which has been preserved as a 
gloss, 
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Our last example of this kind of mitigating gloss comes from 
Amos vi. 8, where we read: 


‘apy TR AN SIN INN MINIS TW ON WII AV II Iwi 


“yHWH hath sworn by His life, saith yawn, God of hosts, 1 abhor 
the pride of Jacob”. The italicized words are, in the light of the 
context, a disturbing intrusion; they are not represented in the 
LXX and must, therefore, be identified as a gloss. By means of 
interpretation an attempt was made to mitigate the effect of the 
phrasing used, in terms of human conduct, to convey the idea of 
God’s determined attitude. 

And now a word in conclusion. The period which is usually 
described as that of the Sopherim is rather obscure, since the 
literary remains coming from it are few. That there is a direct 
continuity in attitudes and practices between, shall we say, the 
post-exilic and Rabbinic times, is gradually being recognized, 
The Rabbinic idea of a chain of tradition is summed up in the 
phrase np “yay nin which, though usually translated as “oral 
Torah”, might be more accurately described as “extra-Biblical 
Torah”. It is almost a platitude to say that the Old Testa 
ment is but a fraction of the literary material which had once 
been in existence. Alongside the scanty literature preserved to us 
a great deal of tradition in legalistic, historical, ritualistic and folk- 
loreistic material must have developed and accumulated. One 
wonders whether, in spite of the Rabbinic formula of an oral tradi- 
tion, much of this material was not, in fact, recorded during the 
times of an organized state or community. How far back such 


traditions go one cannot say, but that they eventually emerged | 


in the mature form of the Mishna seems very likely, if the theory 
of a continuous and evolving tradition can be maintained. The 
material for the construction of the literary bridge between the 
close of the Bible and the publication of the Mishna is gradually 
being increased. The non-Biblical Qumran scrolls are adding theit 
quota of information. This modest article is offered as an attempt 
to supply some few items for the firmer construction of this 
literary bridge. By showing that the study and treatment of texts 
go back beyond the emergence of the LXX translation and by 
indicating the Rabbinic qualities of these preoccupations, pet- 
haps a further small gleam of light will have been shed on this 
important period in the cultural history of Israel. 


1 See p. 155, n. 2. 
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THE MEALS OF THE ESSENES 


By J. VAN DER PLOEG, Nijmegen 


Much has been written in recent years, and not only in recent 
years, on what have been called the “sacred meals” or “sacred 
banquets” of the Essenes. A French author has even spoken of 
“la cene des Esséniens”’, and has called their refectory, the re- 
mains of which have most probably been discovered amongst the 
ruins of Hirbet Qumran, their “cénacle”’. “Céne” and “cénacle” 
ate, if not exclusively, at least first of all and specifically, Christian 
terms, and the use of them in connexion with the Essenes is an 
unmistakable suggestion of the connexion of the meals of the 
Essenes with the Christian Eucharist. It remains to be seen 
whether this suggestion, broadly worked out by K. G. Kuhn inan 
article which appeared six years ago,! is supported by texts and 
archaeological facts. 

Many modern authors take it for granted that the common 
meals of the Essenes, of which Josephus speaks, were sacred 
banquets. According to E. Schiirer they had the character of 
sacrificial meals.2 W. Bousset speaks of the baptisms and the holy 
communal meals of the Essenes as of their sacrements.3 M.-J. 
Lagrange has written that the meals of the Essenes were of a 
sacred character, which is proved, not only by the blessing of the 
food, which was common in Judaism, but also by the title of 
“priests” given to those who prepared it. A. Dupont-Sommer 
has no doubt about the sacredness of the meals of the Essenes, 
and it is hard to find a modern author who does not speak in 
similar terms. 

Yet there is one. In a long and most valuable, though insuff- 
ciently known, and here and there somewhat too critical article 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, W. Bauer has observed pertinently that the meaning of the 


1 K. G. Kuhn, “Uber den urspriinglichen Sinn des Abendmahls und sein 
Verhaltnis zu den Gemeinschaftsmahlen der Sektenschrift”, Evang. Theol. 
(1951), pp. 508-27. 

2 E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jud. Volkes...4, 1, p. 663. 

3 Bousset-Gressmann, Die Religion des Judentums3 (1926), p. 461. 

4 M.-J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme3 (1931), p. 324; cf. p. 327, n. 3. Lagrange 
thinks that the bakers and cooks mentioned in Be//. Jud. 11, 8, §§ 130-1 are 
called tepeis in Antig. xvi, i, § 22 because of the sacredness of their function. 
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common meals of the Essenes is often exaggerated, or that, at any 
rate, too far-reaching conclusions have been drawn from the 
texts.! Bauer also thinks that the description of the meals of the 
Essenes, as it is found in Josephus’ De Bello Judaico, u1, §§ 129-33, 
has been taken from a lost work of Philo, describing the way of 
life of the Essenes, which would have formed a counterpart of a 
similar description of the life of the Therapeutae; the latter is 
called De vita contemplativa, and Bauer proposes to call the lost 
treatise De vita activa.2 The description of the meals of the Essenes 
would thus have been a counterpart of that of the banquets of the 
Therapeutae. As long as this lost writing has not been found (its 
existence is implied by the opening lines of De vita contemplativa), 
one cannot say whether Bauer’s assumption is right or wrong, 
and it remains a theory, though the arguments he advances in 
favour of it are worthy of consideration. There is much indeed in 
Philo’s description of the banquets of the Therapeutae which 
helps us to understand Josephus’ description of the meals of the 
Essenes. The scope of the present article is to show that the 
arguments for the existence of Essene sacred banquets are not 
conclusive and that Bauer’s scepticism was fundamentally right. It 
is to be deplored that so little attention has been paid to his article 
and that scholars have been repeating each other’s words with- 
out—apparently—critical and scientific examination of the texts. 
A sentence, or a thesis, is not more true the more it is repeated. 

Before entering into the question, it should first of all be stated 
what is to be understood by the term “sacred meal”. Because of 
the various meanings and applications of the term “‘sacred”’, this 
is far from easy to say; the literature on the subject is scarce and 
scattered in various works and articles. There is, so far as I know, 
only one (very compact) monograph; in a phenomenological 
study on the subject (the first one of its kind? No bibliography is 
given) Das heilige Mahl im Glauben der Volker (Giitersloh, 1950), 
F, Bammel calls a sacred meal “‘any partaking of food, any eating 
and drinking which is in some way or other related to the holy, 
and which receives from this relation a sacred sense and value”. 

1 W. Bauer, in Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband i (1924), art. “Essener” 
(cols. 386-430), col. 424: “Auch tiber die Bedeutung der gemeinsamen 
Mahle gibt. man sich, wie mir scheint, manchmal iibertriebenen Vorstellungen 
hin, mindestens solchen, die unsere Quellen nicht decken.” 

2 W. Bauer, /oc. cit.; see also cols. 387 and 417. 

3 “hl, Mahl ist jeglicher SpeisegenuB, jede Nahrungsaufnahme, jedes 


Essen und trinken..., das irgendwie in Beziehung steht zum ‘Heiligen’ und 
aus dieser Beziehung seinen sakralen Sinn und Wert empfangt”’, op. cit. p. 15: 
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This definition is somewhat vague, because of the words which 
I have translated by avy and some, and because of the various 
meanings of the word “holy” itself, aterm foran idea which has been 
described by R. Otto in his famous book on the question as ana priori 
category of a very complex nature.! When the devout Christian, 
after the exhortation of St Paul in I Cor. x. 31, eats and drinks 
“to the glory of God”, his eating and drinking have a religious 
meaning; but it is not on that account a sacred meal. Scholastic 
philosophy may help us here, inasmuch as it distinguishes between 
direct acts of religion and acts “commanded” by virtue of religion. 
The daily meals of a Christian are not sacred in themselves, but 
they have to be integrated into a Christian life which is wholly 
“sacred ’’, i.e. directed towards God and dedicated to his service. 

Thus it is clear that a meal may be “related to the ‘holy’” 
without being itself of a holy nature. But it is also clear that 
intermediate forms may exist, and that a banquet may be sacred 
toa certain degree and to a certain degree not; for this reason it 
may be in some cases totally impossible to answer by “yes” or 
“no” the question if this or that meal may be called a sacred one. 
In Christianity the partaking of the Eucharist is essentially a 
sacted act, either because the Christian considers the Eucharist 
as the true body and blood of the Lord, or because he considers it 
asa symbol of them. Since the essential act of a meal is the eating 
of the food, a meal can only be called sacred when the eating is a 
sacted act. This is normally the case when the food is sacred or 
when a sacred meaning is attached to it. In an article in the 
encyclopaedia, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (2nd ed.), 
F, Pfister knows of four kinds of “cultic meals” (Aw/tische 
Mah/zeiten): meals in which holy food is eaten; covenant meals; 
the meal of the sacrifice of communion; the meal offered exclu- 
sively to a god.2 With the latter we are not concerned. In the 
third there is certainly question of ho/y food, because the sacrificial 
animal, or food, has first been offered to God who got the best 
part of it; so it was in Israel, according to the word of St Paul: 
“Behold Israel after the flesh; have not they which eat the 
sacrifices communion with the altar?” (I Cor. x. 18). The so- 
called “covenant meals” are, according to Pfister, very often 
ptofane; they take, or took, place, he thinks, because those who 
eat together are thought to participate in the same vital forces. 
The latter can only be a reason for the sacred character of the 

1 R. Otto, Das Heilige?3-5 (1936), p. 137. 
2 Die Religion in Gesch. u. Gegenw.2 111 (1929), cols. 854-5. 
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covenant meal, if the vital forces attributed to the common food 
are considered as sacred; in that case the food in which they are 
thought to be hidden (according to the conception of Pfister) is 
also sacred. As a matter of fact covenant meals are often sacrificial 
meals, as can be seen in the Old Testament. 

It is further to be expected that in the life of a clan, a tribe, ora 
family, holy meals are the exception, and not the rule; otherwise 
the distinction between profane and sacred meals would risk dis- 
appearing or becoming of no practical value. This is also what 
happens or happened; one has only to look into the book of 
' Bammel, who tries to enumerate and to classify all the sacred 
meals known the world over, to find that holy meals are only held 
or celebrated in special circumstances, at least where their inten- 
tion is to be true meals and to feed the body also. 

On the meals of the Essenes, ancient authors, especially Philo 
and Josephus, have written; common meals are also mentioned or 
described in the writings of the Qumran sect, and archaeology 
may perhaps add to our knowledge of the meals of this sect. That 
the latter was Essene in character has been recognized by many 
authors and is accepted also by the present writer. It is not yet 
clear whether the term “‘Essene” labelled a variety of groups (as 
seems probable), or whether it indicated only a single group, that 
of Qumran. But there is no room for much doubt that the group 
of Qumran and the Essenes had most things in common. In our 
investigation on the “holy” meals of the Essenes we may there- 
fore use the data furnished by the great discoveries made since 1947 
in the Desert of Judah. The original texts of Philo and Josephus 
are cited according to the editions of Cohn-Reiter and Niese. 
They have been studied, so far as the Essenes are concerned, by 
well-known authors (Schiirer, Bousset, etc.); Lagrange has given 
a translation of them in his Le Judaisme, and very recently 
Dupont-Sommer has published a revised translation of all the texts. 

In Quod omnis probus liber sit, Philo says that the Essenes did not 
sacrifice animals, but tried to make their minds iepotpeneis, 
i.e. beseeming sacred persons; they eat together at the same table 
and partake of the same simple food; nowhere else, he adds, is the 
custom of living under the same roof, of eating at the same table 
and of leading the same life, better established.! In the passage on 
the Essenes in his lost Apology of the Jews, which has been 
preserved for us by Eusebius,” Philo speaks again of the Essenes. 


1 Quod omnis probus liber sit, ed. Cohn-Reiter, § 75. 
2 Cf. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, vii, xi; Migne, P.G. xxt, cols. 641-4- 
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Here also he does not speak of holy meals, but simply states that 
the Essenes eat daily at a common table a common, very sober 
food. 

In a long passage of his Jewish War and in a short one of his 
Antiquities, Josephus tells us more than Philo about the customs 
of the Essenes and he describes their communal meals.2 At the 
fifth hour of the day (i.e. when noon is approaching), he says, the 
Essenes bathe in cold water; after the bath they enter their refec- 
tory (where nobody is admitted who is not of the same faith, 
tev étepoSd€eov) in a pure state, as if they entered a kind of holy 
precinct.3 When all are seated, the baker distributes bread to every 
one and the cook gives to each one a single dish with only one 
kind of food. Before and after the meal a priest prays, blessing 
and thanking God for his gifts. After the meal they put off their 
clothes as (if they were) holy clothes.* In this text the word as may 
be translated in different ways: by “‘as if” or “in the quality of”. 
In his Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, Tom. vit (ed. Paris, 1865), H. 
Stephanus quotes over nearly three-quarters of a page many 
examples of the use of as=“‘as (if)”, a use which is already 
found in Homer. In the passages quoted, ws generally precedes a 
substantive, and in the text of Josephus it is an adjective; but the 
phrase of Josephus is elliptic: “they (=the Essenes) take off their 
clothes as (they take off) holy (clothes)”. Inthe preceding passage 
Josephus had said that the Essenes enter their refectory xa€dérrep 
es &cyiév Ti Téyevos = “as if into akind of holy precinct”; after- 
watds we read that the silence during the meals (or: the silence in 
the house) makes on others the impression (katagaivetor) of a 
kind of terrible mystery (as yvotipidév Ti ppiktév). Josephus is 
explaining the customs of the Essenes to Greek readers and tries 
to magnify them in their eyes; he compares their customs with 
those his readers know: entering in “holy” clothes into a sacred 
ptecinct and taking care that nobody who is outside hears the 
arcana verba which ate pronounced inside. In this and similar 
descriptions the style of Josephus belongs to a very special 
genre littéraire, which is well recognized. To make it clear that 
there is only a question of comparison and that there is no 
identity, he uses the words xaOérrep and «s. He also remarks that 


' Koivi) 8’ ob Tpdrrega Ydvov, GAAK Kal gobs avTOIs oT; the Therapeutae are 
contented with little: dAtyo8eias gpactat. 

* Bell. Jud. u1, viii, §§ 119-61; Antiq. Jud. xvii, i, §§ 18-21. 

3 aurroi te KaBapol Kabdrrep els &yidv TI TéyEvos TrapayivovTal Td SeitrvyTrpiov. 

* Errer8” dos fends KarTaBépevor Tas EoOFjtas Tré&AIv Et” Eoya...TpéTTOVTaI. 
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the evening meals are held in the same way as those taken at 
noon, which makes it clear enough that he has no intention to 
speak of any holy meal, but of all the meals of the sect he describes, 
and in this his description coincides perfectly with that of Philo, 
who also speaks of the very sober daily meals of the Essenes. It 
seems therefore most probable, if not certain, that os tepds 
Karavévevor Tas to8ijtas is to be translated by “taking off their 
clothes as if they were holy”. The other translation “since they 
are holy garments”, advocated by Dupont-Sommer,! is very im- 
probable. There is nothing in the whole passage which indicates 
that the clothes themselves are holy. 

It is quite natural that the Essenes, whom Josephus describes 
as working on the land during the morning hours, took off the 
clothes in which they had laboured, washed themselves before 
their meals, took other clothes, to put them off when they te- 
turned to the land, after leaving the refectory. In modern Chris- 
tian monasteries of our time, especially in those in warm countries, 
exactly the same is done: the monks have clothes in which they 
work in the field, in the monastery, etc., and special, better and 
cleaner ones, in which they appear in the church and in the 
refectory. Before and after the meal, the monks and other reli- 
gious of various orders are accustomed to sing and to pray; a 
ptiest pronounces the blessing over the simple food, which 
nobody may touch before the blessing has been given. During the 
meal it is not permitted to anyone to speak. In this, everything is 
the same as in the description of Josephus. But there is at least one 
difference: the Essenes washed themselves, not only to cleanse 
their bodies after the hard work on the field, but to be xaapoi, 
ritually pure. This can be understood very well; by working in 
the field, touching the soil and all that is in it, touching other 
persons and utensils, an Essene could easily become unclean. In 
the time of Jesus the utmost ritual cleanness was observed, 
especially at meals, by some Pharisaic circles; by eating and 
drinking, without knowing the origin of the food, a pious Jew 
could very easily become defiled. Before and after, and perhaps 
also during, the meal, the holy name of God or a sacred substitute 
for it had to be pronounced, and this was a further reason to be 
ritually pure. It was an old custom to wear special clothes at 
teligious ceremonies and sacrificial banquets which applied 


t A, Dupont-Sommer, “Les Esséniens”, Evidences (revue publiée sous 
Pégide de l’American Jewish Committee, Paris) (March 1956), no. 55, p. 29: 
“*,..Vu que ce sont des vétements sacrés”’. 
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especially to the priests. The Essenes adapted this custom to their 
common meals which were held with religious ceremonies. 

The way in which the Essenes took their common meals was, 
according to Josephus, peculiar to them: they took them in silence 
and were only allowed to speak one after another. To understand 
this certainly idealizing description, it suffices to compare it with 
the description of pagan common meals as given by Philo in his 
short treatise on the Therapeutae, which consists for a consider- 
able part in the comparison of the meals of the Therapeutae and 
those of the Gentiles. Philo insists much on the intemperance, 
the noise, the crying, the quarrels, the fighting of the participants 
at Gentile banquets; to this (exaggerated) description he opposes 
the ideal of the quietness, dignity, temperance, etc., of the meals 
of his heroes of the contemplative life. It cannot be reasonably 
doubted that Josephus has the same comparison in mind, and 
perhaps even the text of Philo. In the same exaggerated way as 
Philo speaks, he says that the (relative) silence at the meals of the 
Essenes makes the impression on outsiders that there was some 
terrible mystery inside. There is no reason to be misled by these 
words (as many modern readers and even scholars seem to have 
been), because Josephus explains the reason of what others might 
consider as a mystery: it is simply the fact that the meals are very 
frugal and that the Essenes eat just enough to satisfy their hunger, 
but never more. The same explanation is given by Philo of the 
meals of his Therapeutae. . 

Completely in accordance with the interpretation given above, 
Josephus says that an Essene was not allowed to partake of other 
meals than those prepared for him in his group; if one was ex- 
pelled from it, he was therefore condemned to perish from 
hunger (!), because he was not allowed to touch the food of the 
others (oW8t Tis Trap& Tois GAAOIs TpOPiis SUvarran peTaAapPaverv). ! 
In Antig. xvut, i, 5, §21 it is said that good men are chosen 
amongst the Essenes to collect the revenues and the products 
of the earth, and priests éri troijoe: oitou Te Kai Bpwpértav = “to 
prepare the bread and the food”. Elsewhere Josephus speaks 
of bakers who serve the bread and cooks who serve the dishes, 
apparently distinguished from the expressly mentioned priest 
who pronounces a blessing formula. If the statements are both 
tight, they may be easily reconciled by supposing that priests, as 
modern rabbis, supervised the preparation of the food, to be sure 
that everything was done in a ritually pure way. 

1 Bell. Jud., loc. cit. § 143. 
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On the sabbath day the Essenes, like the modern orthodox 
Jews, did not prepare their food (tpopds); this was done on 
Friday. Here again there is no indication that the food was holy, 

In Antig. xviii, 1, 5, § 19, there is a curious and much debated 
text of which one important word is not critically certain: the 
Essenes, it is said, send votive offerings (dva6juata) to the 
Temple; they do not complete sacrifices with different ceremonies 
(or: purifications, Siapopétnt: cyveidv). The negation (do) not 
=ovK is only found in a few manuscripts and modern authors are 
divided with regard to its authenticity. Only a few of them 
consider the negation as authentic; most think that it would be in 
flat contradiction of the following sentence: “amongst themselves 
they complete their sacrifices” (ép’ atrtév tas Ouctas EmteAOtow). 
It seems better not to insist upon what may be the correct reading, 
since no argument can be drawn from an uncertain text. What 
seems clear is that the Essenes did not sacrifice in the Temple, but 
replaced the sacred Temple ceremonies by ceremonies of theit 
own. In accordance with the fact, admitted by everyone, that 
they were pious Jews in the extreme, it is not to be supposed, 
without clear and cogent proof, that they had true sacrifices of 
their own, like the Jews in Elephantine, or in Leontopolis; this 
would have been a strong violation of the Law, and there was no 
Biblical text to justify it, like Isa. xix. 19, invoked by Onias IV. 
For this reason it seems most probable that the words é9’ otrév 
Tas Oucias émiteAotow are not to be taken in a literal sense; 
this is also in accordance with Philo, who said that the Essenes 
make their minds iepotrpetteis, but do not slaughter animals for 
sacrifice o 3a Karatwovtes. According to several authors 
(Lagrange, Bauer) the passage of Antiquities, cited above, depends 
on Philo, which would be a supplementary proof that the word 
under discussion, @ucia, is not to be taken ina literal sense; in the 
context it designates religious ceremonies, the character of which 
the author does not explain. In the New Testament the Christian 
Bucia is a Suoia tveunatixt (I Pet. ii. 5), as opposed to the 
sacrifices of the Jews; Josephus may also have used it in a broad 
sense, or, if not, he may have been wrong, since what he says is in 
contradiction to Philo.! 


' See Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums,p.456, n.; Bousset thinks 
that the Essenes rejected entirely the sacrificial cult; this is certainly not true 
of the Qumran group, and probably also not of the Essenes as a whole, since 
the abstention from the cult in the Temple at Jerusalem is fully explained by 
the Qumran texts. For Philo see Quod omnis probus..., § 75. 
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After all this we may confidently say that the writings of Philo 
and Josephus—not to speak of other authors who depend on 
these two—do not give us sufficient arguments to say that the 
Essenes had sacred meals. They only speak of their common, 
communal meals, and it would have been very strange indeed if 
all of these had been sacred; this would have been an exception to 
the rule observed everywhere, that true meals are only sacred in 
certain circumstances. 

In the texts of Qumran we read that the full members of the 
group (the rabbim) were forbidden to eat or to drink any food 
from those who were not members, or from faulty members 
(DSD v, 16). The obvious reason of this prohibition is the 
desire of the Essenes for the utmost ritual purity. In the same 
DSD we read “‘ when they prepare the table to eat or the wine to 
drink, the priest shall first stretch out his hand to bless the first 
part of the bread and the wine”.! This is well explained by the 
Jewish custom, attested e.g. by Strack—Billerbeck, that at the 
beginning of a Jewish banquet the presiding host took the bread 
which was before him in his hand and pronounced a formula of 
blessing; after the first cup of wine each could pronounce a 
blessing for himself, whilst the host may have pronounced the 
first blessing over the wine.2 We know from various texts that 
the gatherings of the men of Qumran were always presided over 
by priests, who were the first in the community and who had 
authority over everyone else. It is also said that only after the 
second year of probation and the final admission as a full 
member, the Essene may touch bmsgh hrbym (DSD v1, 20)= 
“the drink of the Many”. In this text wsgh is translated by several 
authors in the sense of msth = “meal”, which may be correct, but 
S. Lieberman has drawn attention to the fact that in certain 
tabbinical associations of the first century, where great stress was 
laid on ritual purity, the candidate member was during a certain 
time not admitted to the masqin =“‘the drink of the members”’, 

because solid food could be immunized against contracting ritual 
impurity, but not liquid.3 This detail points again towards the con- 
clusion that the meals of the Essenes had to be ritually pure in the 
highest degree, but it does not say at all that they were “sacred”. 


1 DSD vi, 4-5. 

2-H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar z. NT aus Talm. u. Midr. 1v 
(1928), p. G21. 

3 §. Lieberman, in J.B.L. (1952), p. 203; cf. also H. L. Ginsberg, quoted 
by W. Brownlee, in B/. Arch. (1950), p. 59, 1. 24. 
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In the so-called Rule of the Congregation, or the Document of 
the two Columns, the case is presented that the “Messiah” is 
present at the communal meal.! Even then, the text says, the 
(high) priest has to preside; it is he (and not the Messiah) who has 
to take in his hand the first part (rsy¢) of the bread and the wine, 
and to pronounce a blessing. Then the Messiah may or must do 
so, and afterwards all the others. This rule is valid for each meal, 
it is said, where at least ten members are present. It is the priority 
of the priestly over the “secular” power which is stressed here, 
and there is no question of a “messianic” meal of a special 
character. 

In the Rule of the War it is explicitly stated that the sacrificial 
cult in the Temple is in the future to be conducted by the priests 
of the Sons of Light, after their establishment at Jerusalem.’ 
From this it is clear that the group of Qumr4n was not against 
sacrifices, far from it; but it preferred not to offer sacrifices 
rather than to offer them in a way which was considered by the 
sect as unclean or unlawful.3 In no published writing of Qumrin 
from which the customs of the sect may be known is there any 
question of sacred meals, or of a sacrificial cult outside Jerusalem. 

There is perhaps one indication that the Qumran group had 
sacred meals, and this is archaeological. Close to the remains of 
the house of the community at Hirbet Qumran, in all the open 
spaces near the buildings, numerous deposits of animal bones in 
jars or pieces of jars have been found recently; the bones have 
been examined by Professor Zeuner, of the London Institute of 
Archaeology, and have turned out to be those of domestic 
animals, especially sheep and goats, but also of lambs, calves and 
cows.* According to de Vaux these bones are “certainly the 
remains of the sacred banquets of the community”.5 De Vaux 
tightly pronounces the find of much importance; but so far, he 
says, it receives no light from the texts. In an article in the 
T/ustrated London News of 3 September 1955, p. 379, G. L. 
Harding, writing on the same animal remains, says: “They are 
clearly the remains of food, but we have no clue as to the reason 

' See Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1. Qumran Cave 1, by D. Barthélemy, 
O.P., and J. T. Milik...(1955), pp. 110-11; 1QSa 11, 11-22. 

2 DSW 1, 1 ff. 

3 Cf. Damascus Document (CDC), v, 6. 

4 Cf. R. de Vaux, in R.B. (1956), p. 74; cf. also G. L. Harding in I//. Lond. 
News, 3 September 1955, p. 379. 


5 De Vaux, /oc. cit.: “...ils sont certainement les reliefs des repas sacrés 
que prenait la communauté”. 
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for such careful preservation of the bones, even if one assumes 
they are remains of ritual feasts.” 

It is known that human bones, mostly of children, have been 
buried in jars under thresholds, walls, etc., to protect the 
inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of ancient temples, pits 
(po@po1. in Greek) have been found, filled with the bones of 
sacrificial animals. Such pits of garbage have been found, e.g., in 
the ruins of Corinth, in the neighbourhood of Mithraea! (e.g. the 
Mithraeum under the Church of St Prisca in Rome; it is not 
certain whether the bones which are preserved in the neighbour- 
hood of the famous Mithraeum under St Clement’s in Rome have 
anything to do with the cult of Mithras), etc. In Holland many 
animal remains have been found near the Gallo-Roman temples at 
Elst.2 So far as I know, these pits of garbage have no religious 
importance (unless they are deposits of sacrifices to the chthonian 
gods); the bones of the animals of which gods and men had had 
their share were no more of any use and had to be put somewhere, 
as the bones of other animals. The mere fact that bones of 
animals which were eaten as food have been found in the vicinity 
of the building of Hirbet Qumran does not tell anything of their 
origin, sacred or profane. Only the fact that they have been 
buried in jars, or fragments of jars, demands an interpretation. 

It is known that the Jews considered human bones as ritually 
unclean, and even as “fathers of uncleanness”, i.e. that they 
convey uncleanness to others who touch them. Did the Essenes 
perhaps extend this rule to the bones of animals? According to 
Lev. xi. 39 animal carrion conveys uncleanness; according to 
Mi8na Hullin rx, 5 the touching of marrow-bones of animal- 
offerings has the same effect. According to rabbinic rules utensils 
made of earthenware contract uncleanness but do not convey it to 
others. Is this perhaps the reason the bones were buried in jars in 
the ground, supposing that they were considered as unclean? 
A man digging in the ground would be prevented by the jars 
from touching the bones. This is only a suggestion and a mere 
guess, because there is not yet any proof that the Qumran group 
considered bones as unclean. 

At the end of our investigation we may ask for the reason why 
the Essenes took their meals in common? Living in a community 


‘Cf. M. J. Vermaseren, De Mithrasdienst in Rome (Nijmegen, 1951), 
pp. 16-17. 

2 J. E. A. Th. Bogaers, “De Gallo-Romeinse tempels te Elst in de Over- 
Betuwe”, ’s Gravenhage (1955), PP. 137-43. 
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and having everything in common, it was, of course, natural that 
they should also take their meals together; this is the practice 
everywhere, where people live in community, following the same 
rules. It is also known that in the time of the flourishing of the 
Essenes many Jews used to have common banquets from time to 
time. Josephus cites a decree by Julius Caius, permitting the 
Jews to have ®idéc0us (= religious associations) which used to 
take common meals (oWvSertva troieiv).! It is known from 
rabbinic sources that the members (babérim) of a Pharisaic habirah 
(= society; founded to observe strictly the laws of ritual purity) 
had common meals from which all non-members were excluded,’ 
because of the danger that the members might contract ritual 
impurity. Special stress is laid by the babérim on the purity of their 
clothes. Jews could invite not only their relatives, but also other 
people to banquets and there were five occasions in which every- 
body did so: at circumcision, betrothal, marriage, funeral and at 
Passover eve. 

According to Philo, the Jewish Therapeutae did not live to- 
gether but in separate cells or houses. They fasted much and, 
when eating, they took only what was strictly necessary: bread, 
seasoned with salt, or hyssop (for the delicate ones, &PpoSicrto), 
On the sabbath day they came together for religious purposes, 
and each fiftieth day (probably the seventh sabbath, being also 
the first day of the new period of fifty days)3 was a special 
religious feast day, on which they came together to have a 
common meal which was taken with many religious ceremonies, 
as it seems. The Therapeutae, men and women (the latter mostly 
old, and always virgins) enter the dining hall in white garments; 
having recited religious hymns, the youngest members bring a 
large plate “with the very holy food” (é9’ fs 16 travaryéotartov 
citiov): leavened bread, and salt mixed with hyssop.* The bread, 
Philo says, recalls the shewbread of the Temple, but this was 
unleavened, and made with salt which was not mixed with any- 
thing.s After the meal, the Therapeutae celebrate a holy vigil 
(thy iepdv é&youoi Travvuyida), singing hymns and praying. It 
is not clear what Philo means when he calls the food (ortiov) 
“most holy” (aravaytotatov); probably he does not take this 
word in its literal sense (he does not use the commoner word 
Travayl@tatov), first, because the food is the same as the Thera- 


1 Antiq. XIV, x, 8. 2 Cf. Strack—Billerbeck, op. cit. 11, pp. 500-19. 
3 Philo, De vita contemplativa, § 65. 
4 Philo, op. cit. § 81. 5 Philo, Joc. cit. 
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peutae take at all their meals, and secondly because the bread is 
expressly and purposely made in a manner different from the 
holy shewbread. Perhaps he calls the bread “holy” because of its 
likeness to the shewbread; perhaps also because it seems to 
participate in the “holiness” which pervades the whole life of 
the “holy” Therapeutae. Except for the word tavayéotatov 
there is nothing in the whole description which would indicate 
that the food is “holy”, nor is there any reason given of this 
“holiness”. Therefore even the meals of the Therapeutae do not 
seem to have been “holy” meals in the full sense of the word, in 
which the eating itself was a holy act; they formed only a part of 
a teligious gathering of men and women whose whole life was 
supposed to be religious and “holy”. 

To conclude: there is not much evidence for the existence of 
sacted meals amongst the Essenes. For the sacred character of 
their daily meals there is no proof and it is indeed, to say the 
least, highly improbable. If they had other sacred banquets, we 
do not know. It is also unknown to us how they celebrated the 
seder service on the eve of Passover. New texts from the manu- 
scripts of the Desert of Judah may shed new light on this 
problem. 





SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE IN 
SOUTH ARABIAN’ 


By A. JamMME, W.F., Washington D.C. 


In 1893, F. Hommel published? the first statement on the syntax 
of the adjective in the epigraphic South-Arabian dialects as 
follows: the adjective always follows the word to which it is 
related and with which it agrees in gender and number as well as 
in determination or indetermination. The expression ’w/dm|hn’n 
(C.1L.H. 53 1/6) is given by this authoras an example of the masculine 
plural, and is explained as follows: “‘auldda™ hani’ina ‘mit gesun- 


den Kindern’ (sonst gewohnlich pls pwsl mit pl[uralis] fr[actus)).3 
This explanation of the broken plural is repeated for e.g. ’¢mrm| 
hi’ m (C.1.H. 75/6) “ gesunde Friichte”’.4 

F. Hommel’s statement was repeated by I. Guidi5 in 1926; 
however, Hommel’s explanation of hu’ N—-hn’M is not mentioned. 

The latest study of the subject was published in 1943 by Maria 
Hofner in her A/tstidarabische Grammatik.© According to this 
author, there are two different ways of expressing an idea 
equivalent to an adjective; first, by using an ordinary adjective, 
the grammatical case of which is described just as by both Hom- 
mel and Guidi. Four examples are given, the second being C.I.H. 
531/6 (also mentioned by Hommel): ’w/dm/bn’n “mit wohlgera- 
tenen Kindern”’; and the author explains 4n’N as Hommel does, 
that is to say: “‘hn’n ist nicht etwa determinierte Form, sondern 
hn’ -in(a), Plur. san. Akk.” The fourth example is R.E.S. 4818/4-5: 


1 This paper was delivered on 11 April 1956, at the 166th meeting of the 
American Oriental Society held in Baltimore, 9-11 April 1956. 

2 Stidarabische Chrestomathie (Munich), p. 73, § 79; see also p. 36, § 58. 

3 Ibid. p. 44, § 68. 

* Ibid. p. 73, § 79. 

5 “Summarium grammaticae arabicae meridionalis”, Le Muséon, xxxIx 
(1926), p. 16, § 39: “Adjectiva semper sequuntur substantivum, quocum sive 
in genere et numero, sive in determinatione et indeterminatione concordant.” 
Guidi’s paper was reprinted later as a separate booklet under the title Sum- 
marium grammaticae veteris linguae arabicae meridionalis (Université Egyptienne. 
Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté des Lettres. Deuxiéme fascicule) 
(Le Caire, 1930), thirty-nine pages in French and thirty-nine pages of Arabic 
translation; quotation on p. 15, § 39. 

6 (Leipzig), pp. 129-30, § 108. 
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'yldm|?(b)\rrm|’dkrwm|‘lnym ‘mit freigeborenen, miannlichen, 
besonderen Kindern’.” 

According to M. Héfner, the second way of expressing an idea 
equivalent to an adjective is “durch zwei Substantiva, die zuein- 
ander im Stat.-constr.-Verhaltnis stehen”. Only one example, 
but characterized as “(und oft)”, is given: C.LH. 365/15: 
wmngt|sdqm “and gehérige Rettung”’. 

It is noteworthy that, in his long review! of Héfner’s grammar, 
G. Ryckmans does not present any remark on the preceding 
statement. 


I 


As far as the use of the adjective as such is concerned, one must 
admit that Hommel’s statement is the best since he notes that, 
besides An’ N, the form hn’M is “sonst gewohnlich”; M. Héfner 
fails to point out this important fact, thus giving an incomplete 
picture; besides, she does not explain the form /n’M, which is 
more commonly used than /n’N; e.g.: 


"wldm|hn’M “pleasing children” (e.g. Jamme 567/23); 

"wldm|’dkrwm hn’ M “pleasing male children” (e.g. Jamme 561 
bis|18-19); 

’wldm)|’dkrm|hn’M (e.g. C.LH. 86/5-6; R.E.S. 4013/2-3; 
4962/26-7; Jamme 564/18-19); 

°tmrm|w fqlm|bn’ M “pleasing fruits and harvests” (e.g. R.E.S. 
4188/8 and Jamme 618/22-3); 

tmrm|bn M “pleasing fruits” (e.g. C.I1.H. 27/4 and Jamme 
587/10-11). 
The parallelism between /n’N and hn’M is absolutely perfect as 
is proved by the following examples: 


"dkrm {hw N “pleasing males” (Jamme 736/12-13); 
"wldm|dkrwm|bn’ N (e.g. Fakhry 88/4 and Jamme 704/4); 
"wldm|dkrm|bn’ N (Jamnme 642/13). 


The double use of ” and ™ after hn’ is all the more important in 
that it is an unique case. The perfect parallelism between bn’N 
and hn’M makes highly questionable the interpretation of hn’ N 
and hn’ M as external and internal plural, respectively. On the one 
hand, the # would not be explained and, on the other, the internal 


' “Une grammaire des anciens dialectes de l’Arabie méridionale”’, in Le 
Muséon, ivi (1943), Pp. 137-45. 
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plural form should be accepted as the more commonly used form 
with adjectives: nd; cf. e.g.: 
*tmrm|w fqlm|ndM/hv’M “magnificent [and] pleasing fruits 
and harvests” (R.E.S. 4636/8-9); 
tmrm|ndM “magnificent fruits” (Jamme 730/6); 
tmrm|w fqlm|n’dM (Jamme 666/15 and 692/10-11); 
sqy; ch. *tmrm|w’fqlm|sqyM “watered fruits and 
harvests” (Jamme 670/25-6); 
Sfq; cf. *tm[r|m/sfqM “plentiful frui[t]s” (C.LH. 
28 = NaNN 735/12); 
“Lay; cf. ’wldm|?(h)rrm|’dkrwm|‘lnyM “(£)ree, male 
[and] famous children” (R.E.S. 4818/4-5). 
It is, in my opinion, better to consider hn’, n’d, etc., as mascu- 
line singular adjectives in apposition. The use of # and m after an 
adjective is not at all unknown in South Arabian. I have already 
pointed out! that the postponed determinative, either adjective or 
noun, is written indifferently with or without ” or m and still 
retains its own meaning. Here are two examples: 


"nby|SymN “? Anbay Patron” and ‘ttr/symM “‘ Attar Patron”; 

‘m|ry‘IN and ‘m/ry‘M ““‘Amm, He who grows”. 

However, N. Rhodokanakis explains? ry‘M as “die determinierte 
Form”, and adds that “also (vgl. im Akkadischen das m- 
Determinativ ayilum su dieser Mann) neben nachgesetzten 2- 
auch das #-Demonstrativ mit determinierender Kraft”. But the 
mimation in Accadian indicates the status absolutus (that is to say 
the state of a noun without any genitive) rather than the indetet- 
mination; besides, the above-mentioned Accadian expression 
may be compared with the South-Arabian s/mm/d, where the m 
characterizes s/7 as a noun without any genitive. 

Some adjectives, however, agree in number with the noun to 
which they are attached; e.g. der and pr (e.g. R.E.S. 4818/4-5: 
"wldm|?(b\rrm|’dkrm|‘laym); buat it is noteworthy that these 
adjectives are also found as nouns with the plural form ’dér(») 
and ’hrr, respectively. So, by attraction to these internal plural 
forms, the adjectives also take this internal plural form. 

Besides, the adjective may be separated from its related noun(s) 
oy a parenthetical clause; e.g. [’]¢m[rm|]w’ fqlm|bn]’rdhmw|w sr|r\- 


1 “Te panthéon sud-arabe préislamique”, Le Muséon, tx (1947), P- 94 
Nn. 320. 


2 Studien zur Lexicographie und Grammatik des Altstidarabischen, 111 (Vienna, 
1931), P- 39. 
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huw|hn’ M “pleasing fru[its] and harvests from their land and their 
wadi-side vallfey]s” (R.E.S. 4138/13-14). 

Finally, adjectives listed asyndetically always indicate qualifica- 
tions of different kinds; e.g. sdgm/hn’m. When connected by the 
copula w “‘and”’, adjectives denote opposite qualifications which 
include a whole subject under one aspect, and the copula w means 
“either...or...”. A very. well known example is s”’m/rhqm| 
wgrbm “an enemy, either remote or near” (Jamme 737/4-5); cf. 
also bkl/b[rtm\|qrbm|wrbqm “in every pilace], either near or 
remote” (R.E.S. 4962/17-18). The adjective phrase grbm|wrhqm 
is very often replaced by two verbs (cf. below). 

The foregoing examples are all of adjectives in only one posi- 
tion, after the noun(s) to which they are attached. Jamme 665, 
however, has two expressions which are of great importance for 
the present question. 


Line 44: k//gwdm|frsm|wngt and 
Lines 45-6: bwfym|whmdm|wmbrgtm|n’ hydtm|wngydm| frsm| 


wrbkm|wenmm. 


Both gwd and nqyd are adjectives and not nouns. The first must be 
related to Arabic Sayyid “‘ good, excellent” from the root gdda (0) 
“to be or become good, excellent”. The two nouns following 
gud are frs “mare” (cf. Arabic faras; not “horse” because of nq?) 
and ngt ‘“‘she-camel”; the above expression &//gwdm|frsm|[wnqt 
(notice the absence of after mqt) means “all excellent mare[s] and 
she-camel[s]”, for a translation such as “all that [is] excellent 
[as to] mare and she-camel” would be something like the well- 
known Greek accusative, which is unknown in South Arabian. 
The word nqyd is singular, and neither plural nor collective; 
consequently, it cannot be interpreted as explained by the three 
following nouns. It is noteworthy that both gwd and nqyd are 
masculine and singular although attached to plurals. Incidentally, 
rkb and gnm in the present text must be translated in an unusual 
manner in South Arabian, that is to say “beasts of burden” and 
“small cattle”, respectively. The expression of Jamme 665 /45-6 
means “‘in safety and praise and [with] slaughter and prisoners 
and captured horses and beasts of burden and small cattle”. 
The preceding interpretation of Jamme 665/44 and 45-6 is 
illustrated by the use of n’d as a noun in expressions like the 
following: 1’d/’tmrm|w’ fqlm|[bn|kl)’ rdthmw “the magnificence of 
fruits and harvests from all their lands” (Jamme 564/20-1); 
‘turm|w fglm obviously ate accusatives dependent on n’d. 


I 79 12-2 
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II 


As regards the second case mentioned by Maria H6fner, it is 
quite true that the expression wmngt/sdgm “and perfect security ”, 
cited by her is frequently attested by the texts and is parallel to 
the following, e.g.: 


mbrgt|sdqm “perfect slaughter” (e.g. Jamme 649/12); 

gnmt|sdqm “perfect booty” (e.g. Jamme 629/18); 

mtbt|sdqm “perfect compensation” (Jamme 631/16); 

*tmr|sdqm “perfect fruits” (e.g. C.LH. 2/15 and Jamme 
657/10-11); 

°fq!|sdqm “perfect harvests” (e.g. Jamme 620/11). 


In all these expressions, M. H6fner’s interpretation, according to 
which there are two nouns the second of which is a genitive 
specifying the first, seems at first sight plausible. Other expres- 
sions, however, contradict this interpretation: 

(a) *tmrM|n’fq/M/sdqM “perfect fruits and harvests” (Jamme 
571/4-5)5 

(0) *tmrM|n’ fql/M/sdqM/hn’M “perfect [and] pleasing fruits 
and harvests” (Jamme 738/9-10) and 

(c) ’wldM|’dkrM/|’ly[kwkbt|sdqM/bn’M “numerous, _ perfect 
[and] pleasing male children” (R.E.S. 4938/15-17). 
It is obvious that sdq in the three preceding expressions cannot 
possibly be an accusative. Besides, formula (a) is practically 
identical with the three following: 


°tmr|’wfql|sdqM (e.g. Jamme 620/11); 
°fql|w’ tmr|sdgM (C.L.H. 2/15); 
*tmrM|n’ fql|sdqM (Jamme 628/22). 


Formula (4) is also identical with the following: ’twr/w’fql| 
sdqM|hn’ M (e.g. Jamme 581/17). 

The hypothesis that ~ is assimilated to s cannot be accepted; 
neither can be accepted the interpretation of ’tmrM, ’fq/M, 
’wldM, etc., as nouns followed by an accusative. The meaning of 
all the above expressions is identical; there is thus no reason in 
the texts why this so-called assimilation is found in one case and 
not in another; there is also no reason in the texts why a noun 
having the mimation and followed by an accusative, which is vety 
rare anyhow,! is found in one case and not in another. The 
answer to the problem is based on the following very well known 


1M. Hofner, Altstidarabische Grammatik, p. 127. 
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epigraphical fact: mimation is not always indicated after nouns 
placed in series and is sometimes completely absent. 

Another important consideration: the fact that the above- 
mentioned expressions are identical suggests that the adjective 
refers not only to the last member of a nominal series, but to all 
the nouns mentioned in that series and connected with each 
other by the copula w. Another obvious example is, e.g.: 


mbrgt|winmt|sdqm “perfect slaughter and booty” (Jamme 
629/18) and 

mbrgtM |wmltM|/wanmt|sdgM “perfect slaughter and riches 
and booty” (Jamme 643 b7s/8). 


The word sdq cannot possibly be considered as an accusative in 
these expressions, and thus we have to admit that the value of 
sdg is identical in the two preceding series of expressions; in other 
words it is an adjective. 

Confirmation of this interpretation may be found in other 
passages which show that when a qualification includes a word 
which is either a noun or a verb, the latter is introduced by the 
relative d, plural ’/y; e.g.: 


sl M|ddhbM “a statue in bronze” or s/mN/ddhbN “this statue 
in bronze”, d introducing the noun dhb; 

*wldm|’dkrm|ly|kwkbt| sdqm|hn’ m (R.E.S. 4938/15-17), ’Zy intro- 
ducing the noun Awkbt; 

SW m|drhq|wqrb “an enemy, who is either remote or near” (e.g. 
C.I.H. 95/7-8), d introducing the two verbs rhq and qrb. 


The preceding discussion permits us to offer the following 
summary of the South-Arabian adjective as known at the present 
time: The adjective ordinarily follows the noun(s) but it some- 
times precedes. Preceding or following the noun(s), it is 
ordinarily singular even with plural noun(s). However, dkr agrees 
with the noun because the noun itself has a plural form. The 
adjective has the mimation, but /”’ sometimes has the nunation. 
Finally, it qualifies all the nouns either preceding or following if 
they are connected to each other by the copula ». 
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AMBA GESEN AND ASIRGARH 


By C. F. BECKINGHAM, Manchester 


It is well known that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
considerable numbers of slaves were exported from the Somali 
coast to India. They were known as HabaSis or HabSis, that is, 
Abyssinians, which is what many, though not all of them, really 
were.! Like the Turkish and Circassian wamliks they sometimes 
attained great power and, as Sir Denison Ross remarked, his- 
torians have underestimated their importance.? It seems likely 
that it was they who introduced into the Muslim kingdom of 
Khandesh (Handés) one of the most characteristic features of the 
contemporary Ethiopian polity, the imprisonment on a closely 
guarded mountain of all, or nearly all, male members of the 
reigning dynasty. 

It has been a common practice in many countries for rulers to 
try to forestall potential claimants to the throne by execution, 
banishment or more or less honourable detention. In ancient 
India it was said that “it is better to keep a prince under the 
custody of boundary guards or inside a fort”’;3 the confinement 
of the Mogul sa/atin to the imperial palace in Delhi, the strangling 
of the brothers of some of the Ottoman Sultans and, in later 
times, their imprisonment in the Kafes instead, are common 
knowledge. In Ethiopia, however, it was an established custom 
for some centuries that, with the possible exception of the heir 
apparent, all sons of the reigning king who were eight years old 
or more, and all male descendants in the male line of former 


1 In Gujarat their descendants, reinforced by more recent arrivals from 
Africa, have survived into modern times and are sometimes known as Sidis. 
Some of them speak an amalgam of languages in which Somali and Swahili 
elements are present. 

2 An Arabic History of Gujarat, 1 (1921), xxxiii. Ross believed that the 
HabSis were mostly prisoners, or the offspring of prisoners, taken by Ahmad 
Grajfi in his invasion of Ethiopia, ibid. p. xxxiv. This is an error. A quarter of 
a century before Grafi’s campaigns began Varthema found a very large 
number of Ethiopian Christian prisoners being sold as slaves at Zeila, Th 
Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, ed. G. P. Badger (1863), p. 86. Habis were 
already numerous in Bengal twenty years before this. 

3 Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, transl. R. Shamasastry (1915), Bangalore, bk. 1, 
ch. xvit, where several remarks of similar import are quoted. I am indebted 
to Dr L. D. Barnett for drawing my attention to these passages. 
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rulers of the reigning dynasty, which claimed descent from 
Solomon, should be compelled to live under guard on the moun- 
tain of Amba GeSen near Magdala. Johnson’s Rasse/as has made 
the existence of this practice familiar but there is much about it 
that is obscure. Ethiopic historical texts not yet published may 
contain significant references, or alternatively, an equally signifi- 
cant absence of references. The authorities at present available are 
contradictory but seem to indicate that it originated in the thir- 
teenth century, within the first half-century after the so-called 
Solomonid restoration.’ It is often connected with a fanciful 
story about five brothers who were entitled by their father’s will 
to reign over the country in turn for one year each. Budge refers 
to them as sons of Yagbe‘a Syon, the second of the dynasty, who 
is said to have died in 1292.2 Paez and Almeida, whose version 
was known to Ludolf through the compilation of Telles, call 
them sons of Yekuno Amlak, the founder of the line (1268-83) ;3 
Paez gives the date of origin of imprisonment on Amba GeSen as 
1295.4 Alvares, on the other hand, tells a curious story, accord- 
ing to which the custom was enjoined in a vision upon King 
Abraham, the immediate successor of Lalibela, a saintly hermit 
who spent forty years in the wilderness where angels supplied 
him with the sacred elements so that he could celebrate mass 
daily.s As the Jesuits realized, there is no Abraham in the 
Ethiopian king-lists; Almeida says that he consulted the most 


1 According to some accounts, e.g. Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the 
Nile, 11 (1790), 7, the practice was merely revived when the Solomonid line 
was restored, having been in abeyance since the overthrow of the dynasty in 
the tenth century. In the earlier period the place of imprisonment is supposed 
to have been Mount Damo in Tigre. It was obviously the policy of the 
dynasty under which the earliest surviving chronicles were written to repre- 
sent the revolution of the thirteenth century as a restoration of ancient 
usages, and this story need not be taken any more seriously than the genea- 
logical claim. It is probably more significant that the new dynasty was said to 
have ruled over the district around Magdala, including Amba GeSen, that 
Amba Geen itself was at one time a pagan holy place and that the custom of 
imprisoning princes survived in Shoa after it had lapsed at Gondar. C. Conti 
Rossini, Storia d’Etiopia (1928), p. 317, Péez, Historia de Ethiopia, liv. 1, cap. 
vii, in Beccari, Rerum aethiopicarum scriptores occidentales inediti, vol. u, W. 
Cornwallis Harris, The Highlands of Aethiopia, 111 (1844), 14. 

2 History of Ethiopia, 1 (1928), 287. 

3 Paez, liv. 1, cap. x, in Beccari, 1, 111, 112; Almeida, Historia de Ethiopia a 
alta ou Abassia, liv. 1, cap. xx1, in Beccari, v, 213, 214. 

4 Beccari, 11, 92. 

5 Verdadera Informagam das terras do Preste Joam (1540), cap. LVIII. 
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learned men in the country, none of whom had ever heard of 
such a person. He adds that sensible people will hesitate to 
believe that any king of Ethiopia was ever a saint, because of the 
large number of wives and mistresses they always had.! Lalibela’s 
successor is said by the chronicles to have been the last of the 
Zagwé kings and to have abdicated in favour of Yekuno Amlik; 
his name or regnal title is given as Na’akweto La’ab. If then there 
were any historical basis for Alvares’s story, which is extremely 
doubtful, it too would suggest that the practice began in the 
thirteenth century. 

Paez and Almeida agree that the custom was modified by 
Na‘od, who succeeded his brother Eskender in 1495 and was 
moved to pity at the distress of a small boy when he realized that 
he was old enough to qualify for life imprisonment. They state 
that thereafter no prince born outside Amba GeSen was sent to 
the mountain, but that those who were already prisoners and 
their descendants continued to live there.? Paez says that Na‘od 
was the last inhabitant of Amba GeSen to ascend the throne and 
that, by his own time, the population of the mountain had 
declined from over 500 to about 200, including women and 
children. They were closely guarded until the reign of Galaw- 
déwos (1540-59). Restrictions were then relaxed and the occu- 
pants became free to come and go as they wished, except for the 
descendants of Hezba Nafi (1427-33), who were regarded with 
particular suspicion.3 Fasiladas (1632-67), who expelled the 
Jesuits and restored the Monophysite Church, revived the old 
custom by imprisoning his rebellious brother Galawdéwos, not 
however on Amba GeSen, but on Mount Wahni.4 It is not 
certain how rigorously the practice was followed during the 


1 Beccari, v, 210. 

2 Beccari, 11, 112, and v, 214. Alvares, cap. LIx, implies that the practice 
did not change. 

3 Beccari, 11, 115, 116. 

4 Bruce, 11, 415, 416, 420, 421. The name is also written Wahni and 
Wahni. On the imprisonment of Galawdéwos Bruce makes the absurd 
comment: ‘Yet so mild and placable was Facilidas, that he refused to put 
him to death, but sent him prisoner to the mountain of Wechne, and merci- 
fully revived the ancient usage of banishing the princes of the blood-royal to 
the mountain, instead of executing them, which had been the practice to his 
time, and had occasioned the death of above sixty of these unfortunate 
princes within the last hundred years.” In his detestation of the Jesuits and 
consequent admiration for Fasiladas Bruce seems to have confused Ethiopia 
and the Ottoman Empire. 
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next century and a half, nor which princes were liable to confine- 
ment, but Wahni replaced Amba GeSen, of which we hear no 
more, and we read that, after the accession of Iyasu I (1681-1704), 
the children of his predecessor were sent to the mountain “since 
it was impossible for them to stay in the city (Gondar) in view of 
their rank as royal princes”.! In 1714 fifty prisoners escaped 
from Wahni,? and allusions in the annals prove that kings’ sons 
were being sent there at least until 1769. So far as the dynasty at 
Gondar is concerned the custom seems to have lapsed about 
1789; the chronicler evidently regarded its passing as a sign that 
the country had fallen into unprecedented anarchy.3 In the sub- 
otdinate kingdom of Shoa, however, it was still operative in 1841 
when W. Cornwallis Harris, the British envoy, found that seven 
ptinces were incarcerated at GonCo.4 

The kingdom of Khandesh attained a precarious independence 
in the later fourteenth century under a dynasty claiming descent 
from ‘Umar b. al-Hattab and hence called Faraki. It was incor- 
porated in the Mogul Empire by Akbar, the culminating event 
of the war of conquest being the siege of the immensely strong 
mountain fortress of Asirgarh, which capitulated early in 1601.5 
The most important authorities for the campaign are the 
Akbarnama of Abul Fazl,° the work of the same name by 
Sirhindi,? both of which are written in Persian, the Arabic history 
of Gujarat entitled Zafar al-walihi bi Muzaffar wa alibi by ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Makki al-Asafi Ulughani,8 and the 


1 Annales Iohannis I, Iyasu 1, Bakaffa, ed. 1. Guidi (1903, 1905), p. 61. 

2 The Paris Chronicle, in R. Basset, Etudes sur ’histoire d’ Ethiopie (1881), 
p. 183. I have to thank Mr G. W. B. Huntingford for several references to 
Ethiopic chronicles. 

3 “See now, O men, how times had changed. There was nothing like it 
had ever happened before that time.” H. Weld Blundell, The Royal Chronicle 
of Abyssinia (1922), p. 405. 4 Harris, loc. cit. 

5 The most detailed account of the history of this state is to be found in 
three articles entitled ‘The Farigi Dynasty of Khandésh” contributed by 
Sir T. Wolseley Haig to The Indian Antiquary in 1918. 

6 Edited in the Bibliotheca Indica by Aga Ahmad ‘Ali and ‘Abd al-Rahim 
(1873-87), and translated by Henry Beveridge in the same series (1897-1921). 

7 The text of Sirhindi has not been published. I have used two MSS., 
British Museum Or. 169, which is undated, and India Office, Ethé 289, which 
was completed in 1104/1693. A translation of the relevant passage was given 
by Sir H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, vt (1875), 134. 

8 Edited in the Indian Texts series by Sir Denison Ross as An Arabic 
History of Gujarat (1910, 1921, 1928). 
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Jesuit Re/agam annual published in Portuguese by Fernao Gue- 
rreiro.! These authorities disagree on many details but leave no 
doubt that in Khandesh great power was exercised by Habéis 
and in particular by one whom al-Makki names Malik Yakit 
Sultani. The Indian historians differ widely from Guerreiro in 
their account of the events leading to the suicide of this man and 
the subsequent surrender of the fortress,2 but they agree in 
describing the imprisonment of the princes as an established 
custom of the Fariki dynasty. The relevant passages are these: 


“Dirin rasmist yaki az Fariikiyan masnad-nisin gardad va digar 
baradaran va hvisan dar band basand va dar nihanhanabha ba zih u xad 
bi-sar barand.” (Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, ch. 145.) 


It is a custom of long standing that one of the Farigis sits on the 
throne, and the others—brothers and relations—remain in confinement. 
They spend their days in obscurity with their families. (Beveridge’s 
translation.) 


““Ka‘ida-yi-mustamirra-yi-in silsila ast ki har kas ki hakim mi- 
Savad farzandan va lwisan va baradaran-i-hudra bi-hais-i-mulabaxa-yi- 
fitna dar kaid nigah3 mi-darad va an bitaragan ba abl u ‘iyal-i-bud 
tamam-i-‘umr dar kaid bi-sar mi-barand.” (Sithindi, Akbarnama.) 


It is an established custom of this dynasty that whoever becomes 
ruler keeps his own sons and relatives and brothers in prison as a 


1 Relagam annual das cousas que fizeram os padres da Companhia de Iesus na India, 
¢> Iapao nos annos de 600 ¢” 601 (Evora, 1603). Guerreiro was not the author 
of the book; he merely prepared for publication the reports of the missionaries 
in the East. It is a very rare book. Vincent A. Smith in his Akbar, the Great 
Mogul (1917), relied instead on the third part of Pierre du Jarric, L’ Histoire des 
choses plus memorables advenues tant ex Indes Orientales, qu’autres pais de la descou- 
verte des Portugais en l’establissement C” progrez de la foy Chrestienne (Bordeaux, 
1614). Smith is mistaken in saying that Du Jarric gives a fuller account of the 
third Jesuit mission to Akbar’s court than does Guerreiro. In fact, this 
portion of Du Jarric’s book is a slightly free translation from Guerreiro; I am 
indebted to Professor C. R. Boxer for drawing my attention to the real 
relationship between the two works. Two Jesuits, Jeronimo Xavier, a 
relative of St Francis, and Bento de Gois, accompanied the Mogul army on its 
campaign in the Deccan. 

2 The reliability of the different versions has been discussed by Smith, 
op. cit. ch. x; H. Heras, “The Siege and Conquest of the Fort of Asirgarh by 
the Emperor Akbar”, The Indian Antiquary, L111 (1922), 33-41, and C. H. 
Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits (1926), pp. 251 ff. The last-named work gives 4 
translation of the relevant section of Du Jarric. 

3 1.0. MS. fols. 225 v., 226r.; B.M. MS. fol. 252v. The word nigah is 
omitted by the I.O. MS. I have to thank my colleague Dr J. A. Boyle for some 
helpful suggestions regarding the text of Sirhindi and Abul Fazl. 
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precaution against civil war. These unfortunates spend their whole lives 
in prison with their wives and families. 

E alem do proprio Rey Miram! que estava dentro [i.e. da fortaleza], 
avia na mesma fortaleza, sete Principes com titulo de Reys, que alli por 
costume do Reyno, vivem sempre com suas casas sem nunca dellas 
sayrem, OS quaes socedem por vias na coroa do Reyno quando vaga. 
(Guerreiro, Relagam annual, fol. 7v.) 

Besides King Miram himself, who was inside [the fortress] there were 
in the same fortress seven princes, entitled Kings, who, by the custom 
of the Kingdom, always live there with their families, without ever 
leaving, and succeed in turns to the crown of the Kingdom when it is 
vacant. 


Sithindi, who is a good authority for Akbar’s campaign, at 
which he was present, states that the object of the custom was the 
prevention of civil war. This is the explanation that has always 
been given for the practice in Ethiopia. The precaution is most 
likely to be effective in a country where the dynasty is sacred, or 
claims an ancestry so exalted that nobody not belonging to it is 
likely to be able to challenge its authority. The so7-disant descen- 
dants of Solomon and ‘Umar I were in this position, and the 
Ottomans and Mogul emperors, who at one time kept their male 
relatives in confinement, also enjoyed more than ordinary 
dynastic prestige. Rulers like the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt or 
the Slave Kings of Delhi, many of whom owed their power not 
to their ancestry but to their personal qualities, would not have 
found the imprisonment of their male relations a useful expedient. 

Guerreiro implies that the Faraki princes were imprisoned at 
Asirgarh, in a mountain fortress, that is, and not in a palace at the 
capital, which was Burhanpir. In this respect Khandesh followed 
Ethiopian rather than Ottoman or Mogul practice. 

In neither Ethiopia nor Khandesh is it certain exactly who was 
liable to be imprisoned. Alvares states that the Ethiopian heir 
apparent was not sent to Amba GeSen,? but is explicitly contra- 
dicted by Paez.3 In many respects the latter is the better authority. 
He spent about three times as long in the country as did Alvares, 
he travelled more widely and more freely, he had ready access to 
the court scribes and he had far greater linguistic knowledge. Yet 
in this instance the testimony of Alvares is not to be rejected 
lightly. His information may well have come from Péro da 





' Ie. Bahadur Sah, the last independent ruler of Khandesh. It is not 
known why the Jesuits called him Miram. 
? Op. cit. cap. LVIII. ’ 3 Beccari, 11, 117. 
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Covilha, the envoy of John II of Portugal, who had lived in 
Ethiopia for some thirty years before the arrival of Alvares, and 
had thus been in the country at the time of the accession of Na‘od 
and throughout the whole of his reign. In Khandesh it is evident 
that the heir was imprisoned for Bahadur, the last king, who 
succeeded his father Ragah ‘Ali Han, had spent nearly thir 
years in confinement and was quite ignorant of public affairs,! 
Abul Fazl states that when the fortress capitulated fifty-three 
persons of all ages, paternal uncles,” brothers and sons of Bahadur, 
came down to the Mogul camp, pangah u si tan az a‘mam va 
baradaran va farzandan-i-Bahadur, barbi pir u gavan, va gurihi hurd 
sal, furiid amadand3 This suggests that in Khandesh the scope of the 
practice was wide, but we are not justified in assuming, as Haig 
and V. A. Smith appear to do, that all fifty-three persons would 
necessarily have been prisoners in Asirgarh in peace time. It was 
by far the strongest fortress in the country and the only one that 
still offered resistance to the Mogul army; some of the princes 
may have been there for no other reason. 

It is obvious that there was a close resemblance between the 
custom in Ethiopia and in Khandesh. Though we do not know 
precisely when it was adopted by the Farikis, we can say with 
confidence that it was practised in Ethiopia by the early fout- 
teenth century, so that it was in operation there before Khandesh 
came into existence as an independent state. Since those Habéis 
who really were Ethiopians by origin must have been familiar with 
it in their homeland, it may well be that they introduced it intoa 
state which they came to dominate under the aegis of a dynasty 


claiming a genealogy which was in its way as distinguished as that 
of the Lions of Judah. 


1 Sirhindi, /oc. cit. 
2 Not, as Beveridge translates, “learned men”. 
3 Op. cit. 11, 780. 
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AN EARLY MANUSCRIPT OF 
YA‘SKUBI’S “TA’RIH” 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE, Manchester 


In the John Rylands Library, Manchester there is an undated 
manuscript of Ya‘kibi’s Ta’rih, described by Mingana in his 
catalogue of Arabic MSS.! and mentioned by him in his introduc- 
tion as being of especial interest and likely “to throw some light 
on obscure passages in the edition of Houtsma of 1883”. 

Ya‘kibi’s work occupies an important position amongst the 
Arab histories and, since the edition of Houtsma was based on 
what was thought to be a unique manuscript, it seemed worth 
while to compare the John Rylands MS. with Houtsma’s printed 
edition. 

The manuscript which Houtsma used is dated A.H. 1096 
(A.D. 1685).2, Mingana on palaeographical evidence dates the 
Rylands MS. about a.p. 1350 so that there was good reason 
to hope that it might provide the kind of help that Mingana 
suggested. 

Unfortunately, however, on closer examination this likelihood 
becomes very much reduced, despite the considerable advantage 
in date which the Rylands copy has. Mingana in his description of 
the MS. says that “the first leaf of the MS. is missing and the 
work begins abruptly: 


GLI GL pol ly ebb ALI YI ge9 fo aul gle le gt acyl di pol Ue 
ell oe 


What Mingana for some reason omits to say is that the Cambridge 
MS. also begins abruptly with precisely the same words;3 so that 


' Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 
1934), sect. vit (History), item 231, col. 372. 

2 This MS. is in the Library of Cambridge University where, at the time, it 
was wrongly catalogued and had been overlooked until mentioned in a paper 
at the International Conference of Orientalists at St Petersburg in 1876, cf. 
Houtsma: Ibn-Wadbih qui dicitur al-Ja‘qubi: Historiae (Lugduni Batavorum, 
1883) on pp. v—vi of his preface. 

3 Houtsma, op. cit. preface p. v, quotes from the Cambridge catalogue the 
words “exordio prorsus caret”. Brockelmann, G.A.L. (1943), G1, 226 
(p. 259) says: “Das erste Buch, dessen Anfang verloren, beginnt mitten in der 
Geschichte Adams....” 
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there is a prima facie case for considering that these two MSS,, 
the only two known to exist,! are of the same family of MSS., 
and, unless it is assumed that the first words were lost early and 
appeared in none of the copies made after that date, will therefore 
share the same virtues and defects. This is, in effect, what a 
survey of the variants does show. Though the older MS. is in a few 
instances superior, the improvements are almost entirely in 
minor points of orthography. 

The following comparative readings show the results of check- 
ing Houtsma’s notes on lacunae, corrected readings, etc. mainly 
from the second volume of the published work.2 Many of 
Houtsma’s notes refer to only minor points of taski/ and these 
are not collated in the lists which follow. Some comparative 
readings are added on words etc. which Houtsma does not 
annotate. The lists are not, of course, in any way exhaustive but 
probably constitute a good sample of the different types of 
variants to be found, important and unimportant. 

Of the ninety variants examined as many as fifty-five contain 
exactly the same deficiencies in nukat (points) or phrasing as 
Houtsma’s manuscript. These are: Vol. 1, p. 202, notes (d), (¢), 
(f), (2), (2), (A), (7), (p); p. 203, note (2); vol. 1, p. 2, notes (a), 
(b); p. 3, notes (a), (4), (¢); p. 4, notes (a), (d); p. 5, notes (a), (0); 
p. 6, notes (a), (¢); p. 7, line 12, and note (4); p. 9, note (a); p. 36, 
notes (a), (d), (A); p. 37, notes (a), (f), (4), (A); p. 69, note (¢); 
p. 88, notes (b), (f); p. 89, note (d); p. 90, note (a); p. 122, notes 
(a), (b), (d); p. 129, notes (a2), (d), @s (fs (@)s (5 P- 136, 
note (g); p. 206, note (¢); p. 215 note (d); p. 234, notes (A), (4); 
Pp. 305, note (¢); p. 307, note (b); p. 309, notes (¢), (f); p. 310, 
notes (c),3 (e). 

The most interesting of these agreements (referring to proper 
names) are shown in full below. All the page numbers refer to 
the second volume. 


1 Brockelmann, G.A.L., mentions only Houtsma’s edition (G1, 226 and 
SI, 405). 

2 Included, however, are all Houtsma’s notes on vol. 1, pp. 202-3, which 
are important for the officers of the Sasinid Empire (cf. Christensen, L’Iran 
sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1944), p. 265). 

3 Here Houtsma’s note (J) in the text refers to footnote (¢). 
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S. 


“i GROUP (1) 
~ Houtsma printed text Houtsma MS. Rylands MS. 
te | P. 2 (4) 
ta Moro ee BVO Gro pe BVO Gp jie 
cw} P.3 (4) 
ke P. 4 (@) 
aly all An£] o, @ oe mw OF He SE aw OH OY Se 
al dm [gl o 
ese | P. 37 @) 
ive colall cule & cule 
ot | P. 69 ©) 
ut | go Was & IF O oe IF Oo 
of oy 
P. 89 (4) 

iin he at at Ol ne Oly & nt 
as 
¢) P. 309 (f) 
a, ONLY Fed Oo Oped i SIU nd OL Gent! 
): * plura desunt. 
6, The other variants are grouped below as follows: 
é); Group (2) in which both manuscripts are different but corrupt 
tes (four cases); Group (3) in which the Rylands manuscript agrees 
36, with Houtsma’s corrections (five cases); Group (4) errors made 
i); by the copyist of the Houtsma MS., and Group (5) in which the 
10, remaining variants are gathered, the most important being 

- those in which all three texts are different though there are one 
er or two instances in which the Houtsma MS. is better than the 


to Rylands MS. 
GROUP (2) BOTH CORRUPT 


nd ; Printed Text Houtsma MS. Rylands MS. 

ch adeeb. iis Ay jam sy phon 

iat Il, 129 (Z) Lig bik Lik 
Il, 217 (¢) eral sy egal \y coal 
Il, 312 (d) * eg ec ce» (prob.) 


* (footnote prefers gS Mas‘udi, v, 186) 


1 Deficient nukat are added. 
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GROUP (3) RYLANDS MS. IN AGREEMENT WITH 
HOUTSMA’S CORRECTIONS 


Printed text Houtsma MS. Rylands MS. 


II, 5 (¢) lg! wll I 
1,7(@) GSoW sl Og QSSV ELI ys SOY AI Og 
u, 37 (4) an! en Uncertain oop! agg 
Il, 37 (¢) Lipa p59 yas pgs Ups agi 
II, 309 (¢) daw OF yf daw OY oF daw OY of 


GROUP (4) COPYISTS’ ERRORS IN HOUTSMA MS. 


-60 o- 


I, 202 (a) Laney ys Led 53 Lue ys 
I, 202 (2) omlyls Cd. om sly 
I, 202 (/) cpfdedly crtdsly Crtdesly 
I, 202 (n) Sylly Jj lly Jy ULly 
I, 202 (r) ui o|)) wd) 9 wd) 
I, 203 (a) lugs wl pully stal Ty Lup ola 
I, 203 (b) eiretl ergs Tred 
11, 904) pre V9 peda ja 9 mndy oS 9 ea Vly cuais j559 
‘ ee yl (sic) 

m1, 129 (4) a3! ay! ay! 
1, 310(d) ysl oy! ay Labs sel ot ay Lb 
sclsil B! pagl del, SI pitt 

i ptt gools disy LI! yl 

*e LSI ol es = od JL 


SLs pamty elt fas! 

ver oe J=) 

scl! le pagils 

ell! gett Jools 
* hoc loco plura desunt, cf. Azraqi, 142 et seqq. 


' The last letter could possibly be an unpointed © but the ) is more 
probable. 


2 This passage has been pointed. 
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GROUP (5) MISCELLANEOUS 


Printed Text 


I, 202 (0) Japon)» 
I, 202 (g) cod. addit 39) 
yl> O45 quae 
ubi inserenda 
sint nescio 
(footnote) 
I, 203 (c) atin yb Lit 
M,2(I.13) de S gy lydies 
1,3 (1.5)  apty L fs asl 
11, 6 (b) Cl 
,37(L 3) AT ete pp 
1,372) mm pI Ide OI 
11, 58 (b) ade pziel 


1, 87 (1.13) oc awl dre 


3 
we 


II, 122 (¢) bes 
II, 122 (e) ody (gre pa 
II, 129 (¢) 5 5 
II, 129 (2) on 
1, 312 (¢) coe te Ogee bey 
pl 


11, 314 (b) (footnote) in 
margine legitur, 
quod fortasse in 
textum recipien- 
dum fuisset (64 
aol de aed Jb 
ee dnd oil 
Js aXe U al 

SLY! bt Ly! 


13 


Houtsma MS, 


jlo yamy y 
jlo OLS doy 


ond bp Ls 
cess! (sic) 
Sd ncl 


ids 
4 | (gus le pes 
ap 


os 


uw 
# Gre (sic) 
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Christensen considers the Ya‘kubi passage (Houtsma, 1, 202-3)! 
on the officials of the Sasanid empire so important that it seems 
worth while to give this passage in full with his nomenclature 
interpolated. This passage in the Rylands MS. reads as follows: 


SF Np 09,F 39 cpm AF NES Cy rylll tlhe SF Le ly ell Sy 
VUZURG) 2yldapdeyy 3p jell 2 pond Sih Aglll dL oli, Linas 
2 eG 3 la ell LLL 2 coud CIB gee Yl ALi, cline (FRAMADHAR 
LeLet! ple olnay slo 3045 29> (MOBADHAN MOBADH) 3UlAygs dys 
tape LI 5 FB pend CSB Seutoy) eI Lge Abe Ody oe sly 
(Sis) Zee HI pent cif) (HERBADHAN HERBADH) 
olinag (SPAHBADH) tAngme ll Ugrs 2 lial! 2 oud oily (DIBHERBADH) 
2 gouig lac! dle olinsg (PADHGHOSPAN) Syl yolal aigs GUls 2 yes yl 
(SHAHRIGH) 3 ee yee! gS 2 yuedy goudg (MARZBAN) 3OLj MI ALI! 2 05) 
3Olg A! Cale pomig (SHAHRISHT) 3ct ols 2105 Cale 2 peuiy 

(cf. Christensen, op. cit. p. 524) A£) Loy 


Amongst other minor points of interest in the Rylands MS. are 
the numerous marginal glosses written by different hands and at 
different dates. Probably amongst the earliest are the astrological 
notes, one of which ends the manuscript. It is written in ruk‘a 
rather difficult to decipher because of its lack of points (wukat). 
The gloss gives a brief survey of the advantages and importance 
of astrology. The writer begins by enumerating the various 
abwal (conditions, that is, combinations) of planets amounting to 
92,160° and goes on to give a rough outline of their influence on 
all created things. 

In the margin of that part of the manuscript dealing with the 
birth of Muhammad (Houtsma, m1, 5) there appears a horoscope of 
the Prophet apparently in the same hand. According to al- 
Biriini,” the names used here are those used by the “common 


1 Op. cit. p. 265 and Excursus 0, p. 524. 

2 No aukat (unpointed). 

3 Deficient in nukat (points). 

4 Sic but ~ not pointed. See lists. 

5 Sic but in MS. not pointed. See lists, Group (4). 

6 MS. 96,160 (256 x 360°). 

7 Book of Instruction in the elements of the art of Astrology by Abu’l-Rayhaa 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Biriini (with trans. by R. R. Wright) (London, 


1934), Pp. 70. 
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people”. There are a number of mistakes, as ak/aus for a/-kaus and 
al-gady for al-gady. 

Also interesting are the erasures and additions of the phrases 
like “radiya *Mahu ‘anhu” and “rabimahu ’labu’? made by vatious 
owners of the manuscript in accordance with their leanings 
towards Si‘a or Sunna, as for example frequently after the name of 
Mu‘awiya. 


COMPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE 
SEMITIC ROOT  ay/pay 


By P. Gretor, Paris 


In a short note published in J.S.S. 1 (1956), 202-5, I said that the 
same Semitic root “bd appears in Ugaritic as ‘bs and in old Aramaic 
as pay (especially in the expression pay). I wrote that this root 
was “noted in Ancient Aramaic as pay, then yay (not attested), 
finally by dissimilation yax”. In fact, the form yay is now 
documented in the Genesis Apocryphon which has just been pub- 
lished by N. Avigad and Y. Yadin.! In col. xx, lines 8-9, we 
read NAIM NATIT yaw nw = “(when Pharaoh heard of Sarai’s 
beauty), he sent off 2” haste; he had her carried off and he looked at 
her etc....”. So my former hypothesis is confirmed and now the 
missing link between pay and vax is found. At the same time, we 
have learned something about the vocalization of the word fay. 
For yaw is to be read as Jub‘ (quil, cf. anp and %a%p) or as 
l‘ubba‘ (quttal). ‘Thus the archaic form pay» was probably pro- 


nounced in the same way. 


1N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon, Jerusalem, 1956. 
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REVIEWS 


H. von WIssMANN and M. H6OFner, Bestrdage zur historischen Geographie des voris- 
lamischen Stidarabien. (Abhandlungen der geistes- und Sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Klasse, 1952, no. 4.) 1953. Pp. 168+4+12 plates+1 map. (Verlag 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz, and Steiner 
Verlag, Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 21.) 


During the past half century there has been an enormous increase in our 
knowledge of Arabian geography, to which Professor von Wissmann has 
made substantial contributions. In the volume under review, he has collabo- 
rated with the author of the standard grammar of South Arabian in applying 
our new topographical information to the study of the place-names that occur 
in the inscriptions. The principle followed by the writers is unassailable. 
“Die wichtigste Grundlage fir die Geschichte und historische Geographie 
des vorislamischen Siidarabien bilden heute nicht mehr die antiken Autoren, 
sondern das reiche Inschriftenmaterial. Eine geographische Darstellung des 
vorislamischen Siidarabien konnte daher nur durch eine Zusammenarbeit 
zwischen einem geographischen Kenner des Landes und einem Kenner der 
altsiidarabischen Sprache fruchtbar gestaltet werden” (p. 7). The result is a 
book of great value which summarizes our present knowledge, draws such 
conclusions as the available evidence warrants and does much to facilitate 
further research. 

There are three sections, concerned with Ma‘in and Saba’, Kataban and 
Ausan, and Hadramaut respectively. The first section includes a discussion 
of the route followed by Aelius Gallus beyond Nagran; no attempt is made to 
identify such places as Chaalla and Malotha. There is a map of thearea between 
Ma‘in, Sibam and the coast, and smaller maps of south-west Arabia under 
Karib’il Watar and according to Ptolemy. There are twelve pilates of archaeo- 
logical interest, some of which suffer from the scale of reproduction. Full 
account is taken of classical and Arabic writings on Arabia, but the authors 
are primarily concerned with the epigraphic material. They say much less 
about Ocelis, for example, than does “‘Pauly-Wissowa”. One small question 
may be raised. The authors accept the usual identification of the Athrula of 
Strabo and Athlula of Dio Cassius with Yatil, of which they remark that it 1s 
“ein Name, der fiir die griechische Zunge besonders schwierig auszusprechen 
gewesen zu sein scheint, denn die Karte des Ptolemaus bringt an dieser 
Stelle Aa®@a”’ (p. 32). It seems to the reviewer that, though the identification 
is sound, there must be more to it than this. Why should Yatil have been so 
much harder to pronounce than Yatrib, which produced the not unreasonable 
form Iathrippa? Moreover, Laththa is suspiciously like Lattha, which 
appears on Ptolemy’s map to the east and a little to the north. 

Everyone concerned with the geography of ancient Arabia has cause to be 
grateful for this lucid, thorough, sensible and scholarly book. Further dis- 
coveries may invalidate some, though probably not many of the identifica- 
tions made, but as an example of the scientific method that the subject 
requires it can hardly be surpassed. C. F. BECKINGHAM 
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C. H. RatscHow, Magie und Religion. 1955. Pp. 164. (Bertelsmann Verlag, 
Gitersloh. Price: DM. 11.50.) 


From the point of view of Semitic studies this book can have only an 
indirect interest. The author does indeed take some of his illustrations from 
the religions of Babylonia, Israel and Islam, but this use involves no original 
or critical study of the material concerned. 

The work is in effect a phenomenological study of two different but succes- 
sive types of culture, of which, according to the author, the distinguishing 
features are respectively “Magic” and “Religion”. This distinction means at 
once that these terms are each being given a peculiar connotation, and this is 
quickly apparent in the argument itself, for no definition is attempted of the 
essential nature of magic and religion such as is usually found in comparative 
studies of these subjects. 

The author’s primary thesis appears to be that there exists an essential 
difference between the interpretation of life reached in the cultures of 
ptehistory and the savage societies of the modern world and that of the 
historic civilizations. Although in the former there was also experience of 
what he calls “das Heilige”’, they are better described by the word “‘ Magie” 
than by “Religion”, because they are essentially based upon intuition of the 
unity and uniqueness of the moment of experience. In other words, the 
exponents of these “primitive” cultures apprehend the world as it is imme- 
diately experienced and so lack the ability of making those basic acts of 
abstraction and generalization which underlie a rational estimate of the 
universe and man’s place in it. Consequently, unconscious of the logical 
distinction of subject and object, the effective principle of life for them appears 
to be the “‘snio magica’’: this latter term the author uses to define that factor 
which is common in those primitive concepts which anthropologists have 
long made known under their transliterations of the native words, haming ja, 
orenda, brahman and mana. Hence in these primitive societies the whole of life 
was conceived as essentially integrated with that all-pervading dynamic 
principle, so that there could be no “‘secular” departments or affairs. In 
contrast, the author sees the historic cultures as departmentalized between 
the sacred and the secular, and, in illustration, he remarks: ‘One can very 
well deal with Islam as a religion, without an exact knowledge of the 
Caliphate.” 

The transition from the one We/tbild to the other has generally been a long 
process. Its cause has been various in the cultures concerned; the author 
suggests that in Greece it was initiated by the /d/kerwanderung at the begin- 
ning of the second millennium. However the transition was effected, in what 
he now terms “Religion” certain general characteristics appear. They arise 
from the fact that the individual now becomes conscious of himself, which in 
turn means that he becomes aware of all that separates him from the rest of 
the world. Hence death is no longer just a crisis in the process of existence; 
it is now the end, with the result that death becomes the decisive concern of 
teligion. Man is also made aware of time and all which that connotes in its 
categories of past and future. All this leads the author to the conclusion that 
“the true life of religion is a life which can only first be realized on the other 
side of death”. 

In many of its aspects the thesis of this book is pregnant with suggestion 
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(although it cannot all be reckoned as original). However, its statement in so 
brief a form can only raise many questions, when the many complications of 
the relevant data are called to mind. Nevertheless it has its value as a stimulus 
to those who are normally preoccupied in specialist studies, to consider for a 
while some of the deeper, if more elusive issues, which, after all, lie behind the 
minutiae which can so easily monopolize their attention. s. G. F. BRANDON 


P. VAN DER MeEER, The Chronology of Ancient Western Asia and Egypt. 2nd 
revised edition. 1955. Pp. 96. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 25.) 


After the great age of Near Eastern archaeology between the world wars, 
when the field archaeologists were using materials from related fields to date 
the strata of their particular excavations, it was inevitable that attempts at 
general synthesis should eventually be made. A notable attempt was 
Schaeffer’s magisterial, though often rather subjective, Stratigraphie Comparée et 
Chronologie d’ Asie Occidentale (1948). Documents, however, are the materials 
of archaeology no less than pottery and other artifacts, and since Schaeffet’s 
work there have been significant efforts to establish a firm chronology of the 
ancient Near East on the basis of literary as well as material evidence from the 
various archaeological fields. W. F. Albright, in particular, has always been 
sensitive to the need to correlate both types of evidence and none is more 
competent to do so. The work of M. B. Rowton also in Egyptian and Assyrian 
chronology has been of great importance, which is acknowledged by. Professor 
van der Meer, who presents now a very succinct statement on the inter- 
relation of cultures in the Near East from the Indus Valley to the Nile. 

In the early period from the Lower Palaeolithic age in Palestine to the 
middle of the third millennium the author wisely avoids dates and confines 
himself to a correlation of features of material culture along general lines. This 
part of the work is often rather sketchy and is obviously derivative, though 
it is necessarily so if the main thesis is to be presented in proper perspective. 

The author obviously relies primarily on written sources in the historical 
period, and the material evidence of archaeology is strictly secondary and is 
cited where it is corroborative. The real basis on which he builds his chrono- 
logy is the date 15 June 763 B.c., when an eclipse of the sun was observed in 
Simanu in the /immu-ship of Pur-Sagale in the ninth year of Assur-Dan III of 
Assyria. This is “the sheet-anchor on which not only Assyrian chronology 
but at the same time that of all West Asia depends”. From this date he calcu- 
lates the reigns of the Assyrian kings back to Enlilnasir IT (1429-1424 B.c.) by 
means of the Assyrian /immu-lists and limmu-chronicles, royal annals, and 
king-lists. Among the last, great stress is laid on that from Khorsabad. This 
list is the fullest of its kind yet discovered, but it is not complete and the 
length of the first thirty-two reigns is not given. As far as it goes, however, 
this list is apparently genuine and accurate, being based on accurate /immu- 
lists. The writer’s cross-references to his other three sources in fact go far to 
demonstrate the reliability of the most important Khorsabad document, an 
impression which is conveyed by a newly discovered king-list! to which he 


1 This tablet, announced in B.A.S.O.R. no. 133 (1954), p. 30, was privately 
acquired in Mosul and is on permanent loan to the Seventh Day Adventist 
Seminary. 
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has had access before its publication. The whole period of the Hebrew mon- 
archy from David to Josiah is therefore covered by the Assyrian inscriptions, 
from which the writer draws up a firm chronology. 

For the period earlier than the reign of Enlilnasir II use is made of cross- 
reference from Assyrian to Babylonian history and of Babylonian annals and 
king-lists (pp. 13 ff.). The author’s calculations from these data are incidentally 
checked by cross-reference to the Egyptian Amarna Tablets, KadaSmanharbe 
and BurnaburiaS, two of the Kassite kings of Babylon, and ASsurnadinahhe II 
and Assuruballit of Assyria being contemporaries respectively of Amen- 
hotep III and Akhnaten. The date of Hammurabi of Babylon (1724-1682 
B.C.) is fixed with reference to his older contemporary Sam&i-Adad I of 
Assyria, who died, according to Professor van der Meer’s computation, in 
Hammurabi’s first regnal year. By use of cross-reference in the documents 
aforesaid he carries back his chronology to Mesanipaddu of the First Dynasty 
of Ur, whom he dates 2479-2439, a date which will certainly be questioned by 
many, including Sir Leonard Woolley, who has already suggested a date 
¢. 2900, having formerly proposed one two centuries earlier. The author has 
anticipated such objections by the statement that numerical dates on the 
material evidence of archaeology apart from documents is not valid. In this 
period it is of interest to note that he dates Sargon of Agade 2242-2186 and 
Naram-Sin 2159-2123 B.c. In his Stratigraphie Comparée.... Schaeffer had 
appreciably lowered the date of the Sargonid period to just over a century 
before those dates. 

Probably most readers will find c. vit (Syria and Palestine) of most practical 
value, since that includes, after a brief comparative survey of the Lower 
Palaeolithic to the Late Bronze ages, a reconstruction of the chronology of the 
Hebrew monarchy. The writer seems impatient to approach this theme, since 
he omits all reference to the evidence of the economic revolution and the 
barbarian irruptions which marked the passing of the imperial systems of the 
Bronze Age and the new age of the small nation and of the individual in 
Western Asia. 

In his attempt to fix Hebrew chronology in this period he uses synchroniza- 
tions with the firm Assyrian chronology, taking as his starting-point the battle 
of Qarqar, where Ahab opposed Salmaneser III in the /immu-year of Daiah- 
Agsur in Salmaneser’s sixth year (853 B.c.), and the payment of tribute by 
Jehu in Salmaneser’s eighteenth year (841 B.c.). On the basis of the Biblical 
statements of the length of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah between 
these two dates Professor van der Meer concludes that Ahab must have died 
in 853 and Jehu have acceded in 841, a conclusion which had been reached also 
by E. R. Thiele. He proceeds to calculate the reigns of the kings of Israel 
and Judah on the principles determined by Thiele, that the year on which a 
king of Judah acceded was not counted in his reign but in that of his pre- 
decessor. In Israel on the other hand the year of accession was counted.! By 
accepting this principle and Thiele’s further postulate of co-regencies he 
works out a chronology back to Solomon (971-932 B.c.) and David (¢. 1010- 


' No notice, however, is taken of Thiele’s theory that Israel changed over 
to the accession-year system of reckoning from the reign of Jehoash and 
Judah changed over to the non-accession-year system from the reign of 
Jehoram to that of Joash, when Judah was under Israelite domination. 
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971 B.C.), which is feasible and meets the necessary criterion of agreement with 
Assyrian and later Babylonian chronology. 

Typical of the writer’s method is his dating of Hezekiah (715-687 B.c.) 
according to the date of Sennacherib’s invasion (701 B.c.) in Hezekiah’s 
fourteenth year. Now in II Kings xvii. 1 it is stated that Hoshea became 
king of Israel in the twelfth year of Ahaz of Judah. On his reckoning by 
Assyrian synchronisms van der Meer dates this event in 719, which is absurd 
since Hoshea’s reign ended with the fall of Samaria, which he dates in the last 
year of Salmaneser V (723 3.c.). Moreover Hoshea was a vassal both of 
Tiglathpileser III and Salmaneser V who were both dead by 719 B.c. The 
explanation offered is that of Thiele, that the statement in II Kings xvii. 1 is 
made by a later compiler and the source of the error is that the reign of 
Hoshea’s predecessor Pekah is understood by him to date from the death of 
Pekahiah in 739 B.c., whereas it was really reckoned from the beginning of 
Menahem’s reign in 751 B.c. As Menahem was an Assyrian vassal and Pekah 
an Israelite nationalist it is quite possible that the latter and his chroniclers 
ignored the reign of Menahem and his son Pekahiah. Thus the Biblical 
synchronisms between the reigns of Hoshea and Hezekiah in II Kings xviii. 1, 
9, 10, while the dates for Hezekiah are true, are twelve years too late for 
Hoshea, and the statements are taken as late and unreliable. The statement of 
II Kings xv. 30 which dates the reign of Hoshea from the twentieth year of 
Jotham’s reign! implies that this was in 731 B.c. so that the fall of Samaria in 
Hoshea’s ninth year occurred in 723 B.c., which agrees with the Assyrian 
dating on the reckoning of Professor van der Meer, who notes that Sargon 
the brother of Salmaneser V nowhere claims the capture of Samaria among the 
first exploits of his reign, but mentions it later as an afterthought, by which 
the writer supposes that if he did reduce the city it was as his brother’s officer 
in the last year of Salmaneser’s reign, hence 723 B.C. 

After the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.c., when synchronism between Hebrew 
and Assyrian history was no longer possible, dating is made on the basis of 
Egyptian and Babylonian history, both well documented. The writer attempts 
an outline of Egyptian chronology on the basis of synchronisms between 
political events and Apis bull records extant in inscriptions back to the time of 
Sheshonk III (819-768 B.c.). Before that date he relies on synchronisms 
between particular years in the reigns of the Pharoahs and the records of the 
celebration of the Sd festival, at thirty-year intervals. He arrives at the date 
935 B.C. for Sheshonk I, 1168 B.c. for Ramses III, 1289 B.c. for Ramses II, 
1409 B.c. for Amenhotep III, and 1473 B.c. for Thothmes III. Here, however, 
the writer cannot claim certainty for his dates but only probability. We note 
the tendency to lower dates. This is appreciable in the earlier period in the 
third millennium, when the dates of the sixth dynasty are lowered by as much 
as two centuries from the dating of J. H. Breasted. 

Such a succinct statement as the author has made on the basis of so many 


t In II Kings xv. 33 it is stated that Jotham reigned sixteen years from the 
second year of Pekah. The discrepancy of four years implies the co-regency of 
Jotham with Azariah (II Kings xv. 5) which is dated from the second year of 
Pekah’s reign which, as Thiele perceived, is reckoned not from the death of 
Pekahiah the son of Menahem, but from the beginning of the reign of the 
Assyrian vassal Menahem, whom the nationalist Pekah ignores. 
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data, literary and material, is not easily read and often tends to be over simple 
and dogmatic. Certain inconsistencies, too, will make many suspicious of 
other statements. Samu’abu the first Amorite king of Babylon, for instance, 
whom the writer rather daringly suggests may be Smw’ibu the chief of the 
Sutu mentioned in the Egyptian Execration Texts of Posener, is dated 
1826-1813 B.C. onpp. 36 and 43 and in Table 3, but on p. 68 he is stated to have 
reigned 1834-1820 B.c. Among scribal inaccuracies we may note Salmaneser II 
for §. III (p. 41), the misquotation of Sidney Smith’s book (1940) as “Alalakh 
and Archeology”, and the mis-spelling of Mugharat et-Tabun and the kings of 
Israel and Judah, Baa8éa and A/a (sic). These, however, are obvious slips and 
need not detract from the real merit and value of the book. 

This comprehensive survey of the culture and chronology of the ancient 
Near East will be much appreciated by students and by archaeologists, 
embracing as it does the whole field including Iran (c. v) and Anatolia 
(c. ix). The real merit of the work is the penetrating study of the documen- 
tary evidence. Despite the complexity of the problems the author’s methods 
are direct and his practical aim is always in view. In Hebrew chronology the 
author’s approach from the angle of a carefully revised Assyrian chronology 
and on the principles of Thiele does introduce order into chaos. It does not 
indeed solve every problem, but at least it does serve to indicate the varying 
nature and worth of Biblical evidence, and is a constructive effort to evaluate 
this evidence. J. GRAY 


F. Kécuer, Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi, Heft xxxvu. Literarische Texte 
in akkadischer Sprache. 1953. Pp.x+72. (Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. Price: 
DM. 23.50.) 


This volume, which, like the two which preceded it, is issued under the 
auspices of the Institut fir Orientforschung of Berlin, continues the publica- 
tion of the Accadian texts from Hattusas (Boghazk6i). The last volume to be 
devoted entirely to these texts was vol. Iv (1922), though a few were included 
in vols. XxIx, Xxx and xxxIv. The author, Dr Kocher, promises a final volume, 
to include all the remaining Accadian texts, for the near future. 

The present publication contains 230 pieces; but the value of this material 
is sadly diminished by the fragmentation of the tablets. In the whole volume 
only seven tablets and a few of the liver models contain any complete lines of 
writing ; some indeed are tiny fragments not even containing a single complete 
word. In such circumstances it is of course desirable that as many joins as 
possible should be made before publication; but in this case there is no sug- 
gestion that more could have been done in this direction, for several texts 
consist of two, three, or four joined fragments, and others are said to belong 
to the same tablet without joining. Moreover, since Dr Kocher has here 
assembled all the Accadian texts of a literary nature so far recovered, the 
problem of joining was by no means unmanageable, as it must have been in 
the case of the thousands of Hittite tablets. The bad state of these tablets is 
thus a misfortune which has to be accepted. 

The texts here published are “literary” in the broadest sense. Though all 
ate from Boghazkéi, a few pieces are shown by the Babylonian form of their 
script to be imports from elsewhere. Nos. 1-35 are of a strictly medical 
nature; but many of those included (correctly) in the large group of “reli- 
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gious” texts (nos. 36-116) would formerly have been regarded as medical, 
since they contain references to drugs. This latter group includes also a 
number of Sumerian and bilingual texts. Nos. 117-49 are fragments of 
various types; nos. 150-215 are from collections of omens; and nos. 216-30 
are models of livers for divination. 

No. 1 is by far the best preserved text in the volume and has already been 
edited by Kocher himself in Archiv fir Orientforschung xvi, 47 ff. It consists of 
medical prescriptions with glosses in Hittite and other languages. A curious 
example is the name of the drug za/abitu, which is glossed, partly in Hittite 
and partly in Accadian, ku-u-un (Gi8)za-la-bi-ta u-ul i-di “1 do not know this 
zalabitu’’. 

Nos. 36-7 are parts of a duplicate of the great prayer to Ishtar published by 
King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, 1, pls. txxv ff. 

Nos. 43-52 form a group belonging to three copies of an incantation text 
“to undo sorcery”. 

Nos. 55-6 are parallel to texts published by Campbell Thompson, Assyrian 
Medical Texts, pl. 85, nos. 1, 2 and 3, on the theme “If a man is bewitched”. 

Nos. 75-9 are parts of prayers in which the two halves of each line are 
separated by a ruled line down the centre. A text arranged in this way has 
been found at Sultantepe (The Sultantepe Tablets, vol. 1, no. 87). 

Nos. 80-2 belong to the series $A.z1.GA. 

Nos. 88, 89, 93 and 98 are apparently fragments of texts dealing with 
prophylactic figurines, such as those treated in Asnals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology (Liverpool), xx1, 31-96. 

No. 117 contains names of months and mentions no less than three dif- 
ferent intercalary months—Elul and Nisan, as well as the normal Adar. 

No. 128 seems to be a fragment of the Epic of Gilgamesh (only two 
complete words!): e.g. 1. 5, [/a-u]/-lik ib-ri “I will go, my friend”. 

No. 139 may possibly be a fragment of the Epic of Irra, if ir-ru in 1. 4 may 
be interpreted as a phonetic spelling of the name of this deity. The occurrence 
of the phrase sar Sar-ra-a-ni “King of Kings” in the following line is of 
interest, though it is uncertain to whom it applies (cf. the discussion of this 
phrase by J. Gwyn Griffiths in Classical Philology, xuvul, 145-54). 

The astrological omens, nos. 151-2, 154-9 and 161 have now been utilized 
by M. Leibovici in his edition of the treatise to which they belong (Reve 
a’ Assyriologie, L (1956), 11-21). 

The existence of these various classes of text in the archives of Hattusas is 
in itself of some interest; but so few sentences are completely preserved that 
the main value of these fragments consists in their variation from the normal 
orthography, through which we frequently obtain the true readings either of 
ideograms or of words which are normally written in an ambiguous way. 
Dr Kocher has been careful to point out these new readings in his notes on 
the tablets. The texts also contain many hitherto unknown words, but in the 
absence of a context it is difficult to gain any idea of their meaning. 

Dr Kocher is to be congratulated on his elegant copying. We may hope 
that the fragments of treaties and letters which he promises for his next 
volume may be less badly mutilated. O. R. GURNEY 
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§. Moscatt, I/ Profilo dell’Oriente Mediterraneo; Panorami di Civilta Preclassiche. 
(Letterature e Civilta III.) 1956. Pp. 340+33 plates. (Edizioni Radio 
Italiana, Turin. Price: Lire 2500.) 


Professor Moscati is one of the most indefatigable and prolific Orientalists of 
our day. Books and articles on historical, epigraphic, and linguistic subjects 
(not excluding the Dead Sea scrolls) have come from his pen in quick succes- 
sion. He has also attained an enviable reputation as a most talented vulgari- 
sateur (in the best sense of the word), and his Storia e Civilta dei Semiti has 
been translated into several languages and has gone through a number of 
editions. 

The present work is, in the reviewer’s opinion, perhaps somewhat less 
happy than Moscati’s other writings. It is based on a series of talks delivered 
on the Third Programme of the Italian Radio during the first half of 1955. 
And although it has undergone considerable revision before publication, 
traces of its origin are inevitably discernible both in style (e.g. p. 66, et passim) 
and substance. Yet, Moscati has warned his reviewers (p. 9) not to demand 
more than is offered, namely, a panoramic view, and it would, therefore, be 
unfair to inveigh against this work just because the present reviewer has a, 
perhaps unreasonable, distrust of such panoramic treatment. The book is 
clearly meant for that elusive species of person generally referred to as “the 
educated layman” rather than for the expert, though the latter, too, will no 
doubt derive benefit from its perusal. 

Moscati has divided his work into three main parts: (1) gi elementi; 
(2) i catalizzatori; (3) la sintesi. This is preceded by a discussion of the place, 
time, protagonists, etc., of the events described in the body of the book. 
Under the heading “‘the elements” is included treatment of the Sumerians, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, and the Egyptians. ‘‘ The catalysts” comprise 
the Hittites and Hurrians, Canaanites and Aramaeans, and Israel. And, finally, 
under “‘synthesis” we find the Persians and a general profile of the Orient. 
Each chapter contains an introduction, an historical outline, religious struc- 
ture, and a sketch of the main literary and artistic types. 

The author clearly considers this threefold division as basic to his under- 
standing of the ancient Orient, and it might thus be well to quote the relevant 
passage (p. 298): 

“Nel suo insieme, la storia orientale si presenta, per usare un’analogia 
chimica, come un composto. Gli elementi costituenti, i reattivi, sono le 
civilta delle valli, ’Egitto e la Mesopotamia, che prime si determinano nella 
storia e che per lungo volger di secoli vi sussistono in sostanziale autonomia. 
I determinanti o coadiuvanti del composto, i catalizzatori, sono i popoli dei 
monti e del deserto, cui riesce la congiunzione delle opposte forze, donde é 
prima l’equilibrio, poi il prevalere di una parte. L’ultimo dei catalizzatori 
tealizza appieno il composto: ma gli elementi della dissoluzione gia si sono 
determinati e la sintesi rapidamente si scinde.” 

The reviewer fails to find in this chemical analogy the illuminating insight 
which Moscati seems to detect here. Nor is he clear in what way the peoples 
of Ugarit or Israel could properly be described as “catalysts”. The penalty 
for such large sweeps and panoramic evaluations is inevitably incurred in the 
number of generalizations which may, or may not, hold true. A scholar of 
Moscati’s erudition has naturally taken every precaution, but covering so vast 
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an area and so extended a period he has had to lean not only on his own 
judgement, but also on the help of many colleagues. 

The expert will, in his particular field, find little that is new—nor was that 
the author’s intention. Yet, he will come across some interesting summaries 
and happy phrases, while the uninitiated reader will receive a valuable intro- 
duction which may send him later to some of the more specialized works, 
There are copious quotations from Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
and other standard works, and these extracts are linked by passages of 
judicious comment and historical interpretation. Other scholars may well 
place the emphasis elsewhere in certain instances or choose different texts for 
elucidation, but Moscati has usually the sure touch of the experienced 
educationist. But it is curious to find—if the reviewer is not mistaken—that 
peoples as important to the history and civilization of the Mediterranean 
Orient as the Philistines or the Mycenaeans are never mentioned in the 
book. 

There is one point of principle where the reviewer differs from the author, 
i.e. the exclusion of South Arabia. The reason for that exclusion adduced on 
p. 16 does not appear convincing, and the Minaeans and Sabaeans should 
clearly have found a place in so comprehensive a work, especially as their area 
was almost certainly the cradle of the Hamito-Semitic peoples. It might also 
be argued, though much less forcefully, that the peoples called “‘ Ethiopians” 
by Herodotus, i.e. the inhabitants of Nubia-Meroé, should not have been 
omitted from this survey. 

Moscati carries his narrative up to the great victories of Alexander the 
Great in 330 B.c. This is, of course, a date which can be well defended, yet in 
many ways one might see the natural end of the history of the ancient Near 
East in the appearance of Muhammad and the rise of Islam. 

Covering so wide an area in both space and time, the author has laid him- 
self open to disagreements on points of detail, but it would be churlish to pick 
out those which happen to fall within an individual reviewer’s sphere of 
competence. Although he cannot suppress some doubts as to the wisdom of 
using so wide a canvas and painting so general an outline, the present reviewer 
wishes to pay tribute to Professor Moscati’s vast learning, his great enthu- 
siasm, and his boldness and courage. E, ULLENDORFF 


N. H. Tur-Stnat, The Language and the Book, vol. 1. Beliefs and Doctrines. 
(In Hebrew.) 1955. Pp. vi+440. (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem.) 


The present volume brings to a conclusion Professor Tur-Sinai’s (Torczyner) 
trilogy on The Language and the Book. While the first two volumes dealt with 
problems of the Hebrew language and the Old Testament, respectively, the 
third part is primarily concerned with philological studies designed to throw 
fresh light on some of Israel’s beliefs and doctrines. The division of the 
material and its allocation into three volumes is, to some extent at least, 
fortuitous, as the method employed is the same throughout and the matter 
discussed is not readily amenable to tidy distribution. Many of the studies 
here offered had been previously published, but they reappear now ina revised 
and improved form and are gathered from many scattered places into this 
convenient compendium. 
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The book is divided into five parts: 

(1) The Ark of God and its history in the religion of Israel! (containing 
thirteen essays on such subjects as “the problem of the Ark”, “‘Chariot and 
Ark”, “Ariel”, ““Ephod”, “the feast of Tabernacles and the feast of Pass- 
over”, “Yahweh of Hosts, God of the Ark”’, etc.). 

(2) Beliefs and doctrines during the period of the O.T. (containing twelve 
essays on ““Urim and Tummim”’, “El Shadday’”’, “Azazel”, “Satan”, etc.). 

(3) The world in the light of Biblical concepts (containing seven essays on 
“the origin of the Sabbath”, “‘Firmament and Sabaqim’? “navel and high- 
place”’, etc.). 

(4) Post-biblical essays (containing fifteen articles on “Linguistic expres- 
sions and thought-processes of the Sages”’, “Some explanations of Hebrew 
names by the Fathers of the Church”, “Linguistic riddles by Abraham ibn 
Ezra”’, etc.). 

(5) Appendix of three essays. 

This is followed by indices covering all three volumes of this work. 

Professor Tur-Sinai’s work has always been distinguished by brilliance and 
an almost unparalleled ingenuity. Every essay in these volumes is con- 
structed rather on the lines of a detective story; and if the reviewer were to 
reveal the conclusions at which the author arrives, he would be guilty of 
spoiling the fun of detection and of disclosing the identity of the “culprit”. 
Professor Tur-Sinai is always original, stimulating, and provocative. The 
inevitable concomitant of such brilliance and originality is that in some cases 
there may arise doubts and uneasiness in the reader’s mind, once he has 
teleased himself from the compelling spell cast by Tur-Sinai’s arguments. 
The author would, I feel sure, be the first to acknowledge that many of his 
suggestions are put forward tentatively and with hesitation; has he not him- 
self recognized this lack of finality in scholarly discussion of this kind by 
producing three different commentaries on Job in as many decades? 

Professor Tur-Sinai reaches this year (1956) threescore years and ten, and 
his many colleagues and pupils will wish him health and strength to add to 
his already vast output. The present reviewer begs leave to place on record 
his indebtedness to a most stimulating teacher with a genuine spark of genius, 
a gratitude which even scholarly divergences and the pursuit of different lines 
of research cannot expunge. E, ULLENDORFF 


M. Norn and D. Winton Tuomas (eds.), Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient 
Near East. Presented to Harold Henry Rowley, by the Society for Old 
Testament Study in association with the Editorial Board of Vetus Testamen- 
tum, in celebration of his Sixty-fifth Birthday. (Supplements to Vetus 
Testamentum, vol. 11.) 1955. Pp. xx+302+portrait+4 plates. (Brill, 
Leiden. Price: Fl. 32, by subscription, Fl. 25.) 


A Festschrift may easily degenerate into a miscellaneous collection of studies 
on themes which are often peripheral. It was, therefore, a wise decision to 
devote the volume in honour of Professor Rowley to a single theme. It was 
also eminently fitting that the tribute to one whose work has had an inter- 


1 Cf. the same author’s Die Bundeslade und die Anfdnge der Religion Israels 
(Berlin 1922 and 1930). 
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national influence so profound and far-reaching should be concerned with 
Wisdom, the most cosmopolitan branch of Old Testament literature. 

The cosmopolitan setting is well represented by W. F. Albright’s discussion 
of the Canaanite-Phoenician sources of Hebrew Wisdom, by A. Alt’s discus- 
sion of the literary analysis of the Wisdom of Amenemope, by S. N. Kramer’s 
presentation, with transcription, translation, and commentary, of a Sumerian 
text (illustrated by four plates) which resembles the theme of Job, and by 
G. von Rad’s examination of the links between Egyptian Wisdom and Job 
XXViii. 

Contributions to the study of Job are also made by P. Humbert, in an essay, 
entitled “‘Le modernisme de Job”, which deals with both form and content, 
and by G. R. Driver, in a characteristic article on philological difficulties in 
the Hebrew text. Textual and philological notes on passages in Proverbs are 
contributed by D. Winton Thomas. 

Two essays are devoted to Ecclesiastes. In one, L. H. Ginsberg adds to his 
earlier studies a discussion of the structure and contents of the book. In the 
other, the Finnish scholar, A. Lauha, considers Koheleth’s attitude to tradi- 
tional orthodoxy in relation to that adopted in Job. 

Some of the contributions deal with links between the Wisdom books and 
other parts of the Old Testament. J. Coppens considers the attitude of the 
Wisdom writers to the Messianic hope, and (with considerable caution) the 
possibility of a synthesis of the two in the Danielic Son of Man. J. Lindblom 
examines the references to Wisdom and the Wise in the prophetic literature 
and the signs of the influence of Wisdom on the form and substance of pro- 
phetic teaching. S. Mowinckel finds in the Psalter and in extra-canonical 
psalmody a tradition of learned psalmography connected with Wisdom circles. 

A number of special topics are discussed. P. A. H. de Boer writes on the 
figure of the counsellor. I. Engnell considers the meaning and background of 
“knowledge” and “‘life”in the creation story. A. R. Johnson examines the 
term mashal. J. Pedersen cites a wide range of material from the ancient Near 
East bearing on the relation between Wisdom and immortality. In his study 
of royal wisdom, N. W. Porteous traces a line of development which con- 
tinues into the New Testament. 

Two papers deal with Solomon. M. Noth gives special attention to I Kings 
ili. 4-28 and v. 9-14 in his contribution, “Die Bewahrung von Salomos 
‘Gottlicher Weisheit’”; and R. B. Y. Scott offers a careful study of the 
evidence connecting Solomon with Wisdom. H. Cazelles provides some 
interesting observations on the development from the pre-exilic conflict be- 
tween the prophets and the Wise to the post-exilic canonization of some of 
the Wisdom books. 

Two of the most stimulating essays in the collection deal largely with 
matters other than Wisdom: O. Eissfeldt’s “Religionshistorie und Religions- 
polemik im Alten Testament”, and B. Gemser’s study of the controversy 
pattern in the Old Testament. 

Not the least arduous contribution to the volume is the select bibliography 
of Professor Rowley’s writings which has been compiled by G. Henton 
Davies. To the remarkably wide range of scholarship represented by those 
writings this superb volume is an appropriate tribute, both in the excellence 
of its contents and in the quality of its production. G. W. ANDERSON 
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A. VAN DEN Born, Samuél uit de grondtekst vertaald en uitgelegd. (De Boeken van 
het Oude Testament, Iv, no. 1.) 1956. Pp. 230. (Romen en Zonen, 
Roermond en Maaseik. Price: Fl. 9.86, or by subscription Fl. 8.70.) 


This commentary has appeared as vol. 1v, bk. 1, of the Dutch Catholic series 
De Boeken van het Oude Testament, edited by A. van den Born, W. Grossouw 
and J. van der Ploeg. In these commentaries a new Dutch translation is 
accompanied by scholarly notes designed to elucidate the meaning of the text 
for the intelligent reader. The emendations presupposed in the translation are 
collected and defended in an appendix. They are not more numerous than 
they need be. The reader will look with interest to see what is made of © 
monn ‘sw in II Sam. i. 21. Van den Born prefers an emendation which 
involves the change of two letters only, mo “in “Ww (“fields—hills—of 
death!”’), to H. L. Ginsberg’s sr‘ thmtm (“upsurging of the Deep”’). In these 
textual notes one reference is made to 4QSam.; no doubt the work had 
reached an advanced stage of publication before the text of this manuscript 
became available. 

According to van den Born, the books of Samuel, which narrate the events 
of one of the most important periods in the history of Israel, have it as their 
special aim to record the establishment of two new dynasties—the royal 
dynasty of David, which replaced that of Saul, and the priestly dynasty of 
Zadok, which replaced that of Eli. Our attention is drawn to the parallel 
between the promise of perpetuity to the new priesthood in I Sam. ii. 35 and 
the similar promise to the new line of kings in II Sam. vii. 16. 

The duplicates which have been detected so plentifully in the narrative of 
I Sam. i. 1-II Sam. viii. 18 are explained as the result not of two or more 
documentary sources but of a large number of independent traditions from 
various quarters, which were brought into a continuous record, together with 
the family history of David (II Sam. ix—xx), not long before the Babylonian 
exile. The Deuteronomic redactor, it is held, has contributed much less to 
Samuel than to Judges or Kings. For example, the anti-monarchical strands 
in the account of the founding of the kingdom should not be ascribed to him; 
there were circles in Israel at an earlier date which regarded the institution of 
monarchy as incompatible with the theocracy (cf. Judg. viii. 23), and while 
the Deuteronomic school of historiography accentuated this attitude, it did 
not give rise to it. The description of royal despotism in I Sam. viii. 11-18 is 
modelled on a later king than Solomon, and reflects a time when the kingship 
had reached the height of unpopularity; even Ahab did not dare to deal so 
arbitrarily with his subjects as the king whom Samuel pictures. 

The commentary maintains the high standard which we have come to 
expect in this series, and not least in the contributions of van den Born 
himself. F. F. BRUCE 


F, Norscuer: Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. (Bonner 
Biblische Beitrige, 10.) 1956. Pp. 202. (Hanstein, Bonn. Price: DM. 
22.50.) 


This is a detailed study of some leading terms in the theological vocabulary of 
the Qumran texts, in which a comparison is made with their use in the Old 
and New Testaments and pseudepigrapha, and also in Zoroastrianism, 
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Gnosticism, Mandaism and Manichaism, in order to discover where the true 
affinities of the Qumran outlook lie. 

The study falls into four parts, which deal respectively with (1) gnosis (and 
such related concepts as wisdom, law, revelation, mystery); (2) dualism; 
(3) light and darkness; (4) eschatology (including the concepts of eternity, 
election, judgement, atonement and redemption). No6tscher ranges the 
Qumran use of these concepts decisively with their Biblical use, as against 
their use in Zoroastrianism and Gnosticism. The knowledge which is incul- 
cated in the Qumran texts, he finds, is that ethically conditioned knowledge 
which has its source in the fear of the Lord. 

In general he establishes this thesis by a wide and accurate induction, which 
makes his work a valuable handbook for Biblical study in general and not 
only for the study of the Qumran texts in particular. But he probably under- 
values the contribution made to the Judaism ot the Second Commonwealth 
from non-Jewish sources, especially from Iranian thought. Yet he rightly 
emphasizes that the dualism found in the Qumran texts (and, it might be 
added, in other Jewish texts of generally comparable date) is an ethical 
dualism, subject to the sovereignty of God. Not even the Pauline dualism of 
spirit versus flesh appears in the Qumran texts, let alone the Gnostic dualism 
of soul versus body. 

Notscher’s references to the Mandaean literature remind us of an observa- 
tion recently made by Oscar Cullmann—that the origins of Mandaism ought 
to be examined afresh in the light of the Qumran discoveries. In view of the 
relatively late attestation of the Mandaean beliefs and practices, with their 
strong Gnostic stamp, it is difficult to imagine how there could be any direct 
line connecting Qumran and Mandaism; but there are striking resemblances 
which challenge the historian of religion to account for them. 

The examination of the eschatological vocabulary of the Qumran sectaries 
is of special interest. N6tscher does not think it so certain as many do that 
they believed themselves to be living in the last days. No doubt it is necessary 
to establish some sort of relative chronology for the Qumran texts before 
coming to definite conclusions on this question. But our author allows 
insufficient weight to the evidence which suggests that the sectaries believed 
themselves to be living in the situation described in the closing verses of Dan. 
xi, on the eve of the unprecedented tribulation of Dan. xii. 1, which would be 
followed by the resurrection of Dan. xii. 2. They were, in fact, convinced that 
they were on the verge of the consummation of all that the prophets had fore- 
told, including the final overthrow of the enemies of God and his people, and 
the appearance of the “‘messianic” figures who would inaugurate the age to 
come. 

As the years passed by and their earlier expectation that all this would take 
place within a generation was disappointed, we may well imagine what per- 
plexity must have filled their minds. Nétscher points out (p. 159) the resem- 
blance between the Qumran picture of the fiery destruction of the world and 
what we find in II Pet. iii. roff. But it is easy to believe that the Qumran 
community, before its dispersal in a.p. 68, began to experience something else 
described in II Pet. iii—the temptation, prompted by hope deferred, to ask: 
“Where is the promise of his—or their—-coming?” 

In discussing the idea of a future life, Notscher remarks that if Josephus’ 
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account of the Essenes is accurate, “‘so vertreten die Essener die Unsterblich- 
keit der Seele und erwarten jenseitige Vergeltung in einer Form, die so fiir 
Qumran bis jetzt nicht nachzuweisen ist” (p. 158). But account should be 
taken of the probability that Josephus is accommodating his language to 
Greek taste; and his description can be checked by reference to the similar 
but independent one provided by Hippolytus, to which our attention has 
been directed recently by M. Black (in the C. H. Dodd Festschrift). 
N6tscher’s study will certainly take a high place among the literature which 
the Qumran discoveries have called forth. F. F. BRUCE 


K.-D. Scuuncx. Die Quellen des I. und II. Makkabderbuches. 1954. Pp. 136. 
(Niemeyer, Halle/Saale. Price: DM. 8.30.) 


This extremely detailed and careful piece of Quellenforschung will contribute 
much to the future study of the books of Maccabees. The method is almost 
entirely that of literary source criticism from internal evidence, although 
reference to external data is made when necessary. 

After arguing for the unity of authorship of I Macc., Dr Schunck discusses 
the chronology of the book and discerns the use of two eras, events of general 
history being dated from autumn 312, events of Jewish history from spring of 
the same year. All dates which give day and month, as well as the year, 
belong to the latter class. The possibility thus appears that two types of sources 
were used. It seems to the reviewer that the discussion of the exact starting- 
point of the respective eras was not entirely necessary to prove the main 
point, the existence of double sources. 

A full analysis of these sources follows. First, the state documents which 
are quoted are almost all taken from the high-priestly archives. They were not 
connected beforehand in a source before their use by the author. Secondly, a 
Seleucid chronicle provided the passages on general Seleucid history, with 
dates by the imperial era; it concentrated on the deeds of kings and pretenders. 
This must have been in Greek, and was translated into Hebrew by the author. 
Thirdly, Jewish sources included a history of Judas (written perhaps by his 
contemporary Eupolemos—a good conjecture), high-priestly annals for 
Jonathan and Simon, and material on Mattathias. I Macc. ii. 29-48, now 
attached ‘to Mattathias, originally belonged to the Judas story. 

The different order of events in II Macc. as compared with I Macc. has its 
origin in the letters of II Macc. i-ii, which place the death of Antiochus before 
the re-dedication of the temple. This is an excellent suggestion in itself but 
does not remove all difficulties. The subsequent process of transposition 
(accompanied by forgery on the redactor’s part) is, as Schunck traces it, 
obscure and complicated. The method of purely literary criticism seems to 
show its limitations here, leaving as it does comparatively little room for the 
originality of authors or for influences other than written sources. Is it 
ctedible that the redactor, on the sole basis of the letter in II Macc. i. 10-12, 18 
and with no other tradition or tendency to support it, transposed the material 
of his source but did not assimilate the story of Antiochus’ death to that 
which he found in the letter? Does it not perhaps make a more satisfying and 
edifying story to have the miscreant punished before the holy place is 
tenewed? A growth of the story in this edifying form would explain both the 
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origin of the letter and the mind of the redactor who assimilated the order but | 


not the details to the letter. 
The judgement of many of our existing introductions and commentaries 
will require review in the light of Schunck’s work. J. BARR 


Kyte M. Yates, The Essentials of Biblical Hebrew, revised by J. J. Owens, 
1956. Pp. xvi+228. (Harpers, New York. Price: $5.00.) 


E. L. Caruson, Elementary Hebrew. 1956. Pp. iv+274. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids. Price: $3.50.) 


It would be hard to find a greater contrast in method than appears from a 
comparison of these two books. The authors are professors in two Southern 
Baptist Seminaries in America, which are believed to be the largest seminaries 
in the world. Professor Yates claims that he has employed his method with 
classes of as many as 140 students—figures that would be staggering to most 
teachers of Hebrew. As the reviewer has no access to the earlier edition of 
this work, it is impossible to say how substantial Dr Owens’ revision has been, 
but presumably it has not departed from Dr Yates’s method. 

This method is a straightforward and systematic study of Hebrew Gram- 
mar. After technical preliminaries the author proceeds to the article, the 
prepositions, the conjunction and the adjective, nouns, pronouns, the verb 
and numerals. Pronominal suffixes with substantives are reserved until the 
verbs, both regular and irregular, have been dealt with. There is a short sec- 
tion on syntax before the verb is reached, but other syntactical matters are 
dealt with at the end of the book. This means that the exercises consist of 
single words only, and not sentences, until the thirty-second lesson is reached. 
This is the feature of the book which seems most open to question. Nothing 
encourages students more than to be able to read passages from the Bible as 
soon as possible. 

Professor Carlson realizes this and so begins with the Bible in his first 
lesson. He begins, not with the alphabet, but with the first word of Genesis. 
The alphabet is taught in the order in which the letters are first met. The first 
lesson consists of Gen. i. 1. Each word is carefully dissected and every ortho- 
graphical or grammatical point it raises treated. The succeeding lessons con- 
tinue steadily with the text of Genesis, though after a few chapters longer or 
shorter sections are omitted, so that by the end of the book the student has 
reached Gen. xiv. There is no systematic study of accidence or syntax, save 
that paradigms are set out in the middle of the book, and numerals a little 
later. 

It is certain that the student who masters either of these books will have a 
good deal of knowledge of Hebrew by the end, though a combination of the 
two methods would seem preferable. The one consists too much of word drill 
—of which all language study must include not a littlek—while the other will 
leave the student with too little systematic grasp of the structure of the 
language. Moreover, the succeeding chapters of Genesis are not progressively 
more difficult, and all that would be useful to a beginner is not to be found 
within the chapters studied. At the same time there are passages in good 
narrative style, and a considerable knowledge of vocabulary is gained. 

Both books are well printed, and great care has been taken with the proof 
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reading. Both contain Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew vocabularies, 
and Dr Yates’s contains also Hebrew and English lists of the more common 
verbs and substantives, unaccompanied by their equivalent, but with 
numerical cross-references. H. H. ROWLEY 


E. Frank, Talmudic and Rabbinical Chronology: The System of Counting Years in 
Jewish Literature. 1956. Pp. 80. (Feldheim, New York. Price: $2.50.) 


The author here sets out to show that the chronology of the Talmud does not 
ert, as is often stated, in dating the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 68, 
instead of in A.D. 70. He argues that there were three systems of reckoning 
the chronology of the world. The first counted from a year before the Creation 
of Adam, the second from the creation of Adam, and the third from a year 
later (the first year of Adam’s life being the year 0). There is therefore a possi- 
bility of an apparent discrepancy of two years without any real discrepancy. 
The system of Jewish chronology now in use employs the first of these 
methods, whereas the Seder Olam used the third. 

Mr Frank similarly finds a variety of methods of dating the start of the 
Seleucid era, and holds that the Jews started year 1 of this era in the autumn of 
312 B.C., and so maintains that the re-consecration of the Temple took place in 
166 B.c., and not in 165 B.c., as commonly held. He further examines the 
traditions as to the day on which the Exodus took place, and claims that it was 
on a Friday, and not on a Thursday, and that the revelation on Mt Sinai took 
place on a Sabbath. 

There is no claim as to the historical accuracy of Jewish chronology, or the 
dating of these various events A.M. All that the writer is concerned about is to 
show that Jewish chronology is consistent with itself, and that dates which 
are out of harmony with the Jewish era as at present employed are calculated 
on a different system. An enormous amount of ingenuity has gone into the 
preparation of the work, which contains a number of highly complex tables. 
It would seem, however, that the harmonistic hypothesis of the author is a 
very artificial one. A system of chronology which reckoned the first year of 
the era of creation from a year after the creation of Adam could hardly be 
called an intelligent system. H. H. ROWLEY 


S. L. Sxoss, Saadia Gaon, The Earliest Hebrew Grammarian. 1955. Pp. viii+66. 
(Dropsie College Press, Philadelphia. Price: $3.00, cloth, $2.00, paper.) 


The death of Dr Skoss in 1953 struck a heavy blow at Judaeo-Arabic and 
Karaite studies, a field in which he had come to be recognized as a foremost 
authority. His treatise on Saadia Gaon as the earliest Hebrew grammarian— 
“the last gleanings of a rich and ripe life devoted sacrificially to research and 
scholarship” (so Dr A. A. Neuman, President of Dropsie College, in his 
foreword)—was published originally in serial form in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research (xxi (1952), 75 ff.; XxII (1953), 65 ff.; 
and xx1II (1954), 59ff.). Its appearance in book form will be welcomed with 
gratitude by Hebrew and Semitic scholars. 

Information about Saadia’s study of the grammar of the Hebrew language, 
Written in Arabic, and referred to mostly by him by the short title Kutub al- 
Lughah, was until recently known only from his own works, such as his 
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Commentary on Sepher Yesirah, and from the writings of R. Mebasser, 
Dunash b. Labrat, and Abraham ibn Ezra. W. Bacher, in his Anfange der 
hebrdaischen Grammatik (1895), made good use of this material, but a new step 
forward was made possible by Harkavy’s identification, a year after Bachet’s 
study was published, of some extensive fragments of the Kutub al-Lughah 
itself in the Leningrad Public Library, and by Dr Skoss’s discovery several 
years ago, in the Bodleian Library and in the Genizah collection in the 
Cambridge University Library, of four additional fragments of the work, 
which enable some lacunae in the Leningrad fragments to be filled in. The 
fragments so far identified contain portions of parts 11-v111 of the work. A few 
leaves probably belong to part rx. Of the remaining four parts no fragments 
have yet been identified. 

In this treatise Dr Skoss surveys all the manuscript material of the Kutub 
al-Lughah so far available. The first ten sections of it deal with Saadia’s views 
on the Hebrew letters; on augmentation and contraction in Hebrew stems; 
on the inflection of particles, nouns and verbs ; on daghesh and raphe (an interest- 
ing point here is Saadia’s statement that the spirantization of the begadkephath 
letters occurs not only in Biblical usage, but also in everyday speech and in 
women’s conversation, p. 25); on the vowels, and on the shewa; on the 
guttural and non-guttural letters (Saadia refers to fifty rules characteristic of 
the former, p. 42); on expletives (added consonants) and affixes; and on the 
interchange of consonants (especially 8 and 7, 3 and 9, “and 9, 3 and 5, & and 
Dd, 2 and /, pp. 52ff.). Another section is devoted to Saadia’s familiarity with 
Arabic grammatical usage and its influence upon his studies. The discussion 
is illustrated by examples, and it is concluded that Saadia showed freedom 
and independence in his choice of grammatical terminology. In a further 
section the five manuscripts of the Kutub al-Lughah are described, and there 
is a concluding section in which the significance of Saadia’s grammar 
for the scientific study of Hebrew grammar is briefly estimated. In the 
Kutub al-Lughah there “unfolds before our eyes a fair enough picture of the 
beginnings of this science. We are witnessing here its first faltering and 
uncertain steps before the earliest distinction between strong and weak verbs 
was made by Dunash b. Labrat, leading to the triconsonantal theory of 
Hebrew stems, the scientific principles of which were definitely established by 
Judah Hayyij at the end of the X and the beginning of the XI centuries” 
(p. 64). Much of what Saadia has to say on Hebrew grammar is of necessity 
rudimentary, and the strong influence of the Masorah upon him made 
him content to accept grammatical phenomena as he found them without any 
attempt on his part to discover reasons for them. Yet his claim to be regarded 
as the founder of the scientific treatment of Hebrew grammar is scarcely to be 
contested, and Dr Skoss’s judgement that “his contributions in this field can 
hardly be overestimated” (p. 66) may stand. 

Dr Skoss has nerformed his task, which was by no means an easy one, with 
considerable distinction. On every page he reveals his long and close 
familiarity with his subject, and he handles the details of his study with skill 
and care. His treatise, which is fully documented throughout, is an impor- 
tant addition to Saadiana. D. WINTON THOMAS 
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S. A. Horoperski, Yahaduth ha-Sekhel veYahaduth ha-Regesh (Judaism of 


Reason and Judaism of Feeling). 2 vols. 1947. Pp. 192 and 278. (Tvarski, 
Tel-Aviv.) 


The title “Judaism of Reason and Judaism of Feeling” well describes the 
range of most, though not of all essays collected in these two volumes. 
Whereas vol. 1 deals with such general subjects as “‘ Reason and Feeling in the 
history of Judaism”, “‘ Judaism and Christianity”, “‘The Essenes”, ‘The 
Yanuka”’, “The Tsaddik”’, etc., the second volume contains short studies or 
sketches of a number of scholars, teachers and saints. 

The word essays has been chosen advisedly in order to avoid and forestall 
the kind of pedantic, academic criticism that would be quite out of place here. 
What Horodetski has given his readers is instructive and slightly tendentious 
literature; perhaps it should be described as scholarly journalism. As such it 
may have some value, though this value tends to be offset by a disturbing 
unreliability in matters of factual detail as well as of interpretation. Like 
many other writers, Horodetski is fond of the kind of broad antitheses 
(Judaism and Christianity, Reason and Feeling) for which most scholars have 
an instinctive dislike. One wonders whether a religion or religiosity of feel- 
ing is really correlated with “love” and one of reason with “fear” or the 
“Law”. Religion seems to produce many other emotions besides love, not all 
of them particularly “reasonable”. It is, of course, tempting to use con- 
ceptual antitheses or antithetical types of religious personality as pegs to hang 
typological and phenomenological distinctions on, but only the chosen few 
carry it off successfully. Bialik did it once in his essay on Halakhah and 
Aggadah. Still, it may not be wise to try and fit Hillel and Shammai into this 
pattern (vol. 1, p. 9). Can Elisha-Aher’s antinomianism be reasonably sub- 
sumed under the “‘aggadic” opposition to Halakhah? The alleged feeling line 
in Judaism (Prophecy-Aggadah-Kabbalah-Hasidism) is reminiscent of some 
of Buber’s earlier ideas, but Buber expressly included Jesus and the movement 
connected with him in this chain of authentic Judaism. This Horodetski is 
not prepared to do. His second essay follows the time-honoured apologetic 
pattern of “‘proving” by liberal quotations from the O.T. and Talmud that 
there was nothing original in Jesus’ teaching on the subject of man’s relation 
to God, to his fellow-man, on love, the Kingdom, etc. This mosaic method of 
quotations does not, of course, get anywhere near the heart of the very specific 
total Gestalt of Jesus’ teaching and ministry. To describe Jesus’ martyrdom as 
an example of his Jewishness and to bolster this assertion by examples of the 
heroic feats of endurance of Jewish martyrs borders on the absurd. Is there 
any evidence of Jewish martyrs, whether Hannah and her seven sons or Rabbi 
Akiba and the “‘Ten Martyrs”, ever accepting let alone choosing martyrdom 
as the consummation of a ministry ? Has any classical Jewish martyr ever con- 
sciously thought in terms of the Servant? These may seem minor points, but 
to an historian of religion they are decisive. 

The author’s deficient phenomenology comes out in other chapters too. 
Thus the essay on the yanuka or “holy child” starts with a very useful classifi- 
cation into (1) children whose birth and task, often even their future name, is 
announced by God or an angel (Ishmael, Isaac); (2) children who personally 
have no significance but who are given symbolic names (Hosea’s and Isaiah’s 
children); (3) children chosen from the womb for a divine mission (Samuel, 
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Jeremiah, the ‘Ebed YHVH)); (4) infant prodigies of holiness with a redemp- 
tive mission. Few O.T. scholars would probably accept Horodetski’s 
reading of the Immanuel passage in connexion with the fourth class. But 
apart from certain confusions in the classification itself, the essay soon degene- 
rates into a review of the occurrence of “children” in rabbinic and kabbalistic 
literature. It becomes, in fact, an article (s.v. Children) for an encyclopaedia 
of religion. The same chronological method without guiding viewpoints is 
followed in the chapter on the “Old Man” and the Tsaddik. It is significant 
for Horodetski’s method that in his quotation of texts referring to the ideal 
type of piety and saintliness he fails to distinguish sufficiently between texts 
where the term /saddik occurs (in a variety of changing meanings) and those in 
which the term appears to be irrelevant tothe description of virtue and holi- 
ness. No mention at all is made of the fascinating phenomenon of later 
Kabbalah, where the ¢saddik as the perfect man becomes the messiah—a typo- 
logical trait that connects Shabtai Tsevi with Rabbi Nahman of Braslav. 

A good example of unreliability in facts is provided by the reference to the 
treatment of the kabbalistic doctrine of ¢simtsum in the book Shefa’ Tal 
(vol. 11, p. 338). It is suggested by Horodetski that the ¢simtsum was developed 
(nithhaddesh) by Shabtai Sheftel Hurwitz on the basis of Karo’s utterance 
reported in Cordovero’s Pardes, v. 3. Elsewhere Horodetski actually suggests 
that Cordovero himself evolved this doctrine! As a matter of fact neither 
Cordovero nor Karo had the slightest inkling of the ¢simtsum. Whatever 
Shefa’ Tal has to say about it is copied verbatim from Lurianic sources and the 
passage merely proves its author’s determination to ascribe all kabbalistic 
truth to his revered Cordovero. An almost perfect insight into the difference 
between literature and scholarship is afforded by a comparison of Horodetski’s 
chapter “‘ Maimonides in the Kabbalah and in Hasidism” with G. Scholem’s 
treatment of the same subject. 

The lay reader will find much to stimulate and interest him in these essays. 
If this interest will move him to go to the sources he should himself be able to 
correct some of the impressions derived from the book. 

Z. WERBLOWSKI 


SHELDON H. Bank, “Of a Truth the Lord Hath Sent Me”: An Inquiry into the 
Source of the Prophet’s Authority. (The Goldenson Lecture for 1955.) 1955. 
Pp. 18. (Hebrew Union College Press, Cincinnati.) 


In this, the first of the Goldenson Lectures, Professor Blank discusses a 
central problem of prophetic religion, and one which arose in a peculiarly 
acute form in the experience of Jeremiah. The problem, as raised in the lecture, 
is really twofold: to convince the unwilling hearer, and to discover the ulti- 
mate warrant for the prophet’s teaching. Professor Blank finds in Jeremiah’s 
message six propositions, which represent the prophet’s appeal to his 
sceptical hearers and his answer to his own misgivings. The first, admitted 
with some qualification, is the test of fulfilment. The second is the simple 
affirmation of the immediacy of his experience. This is buttressed by two 
negative and two positive arguments. The first two eliminate possible alterna- 
tive sources of the prophet’s message: it is too unpopular to be vox populi, and 
too uncongenial to be his own invention. The second two concentrate atten- 
tion on the content of the message: it accords with that of his predecessors; 
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and, being ethical and rational, it accords with the nature of God. Thus, the 
message is self-authenticating; and Jeremiah, having the knowledge of God 
within him, anticipates the New Covenant. 
The lecture is attractively written, and is a delight to read. 
G. W. ANDERSON 


E. EsNeR, Elementary Education in Ancient Israel, during the Tannaitic Period 
(10-220 C.E.). 1956. Pp. 128. (Bloch Publishing Company, New York. 
Price: $3.00.) 


Having studied rabbinics in the _y*swdth of Poland and Israel, where he was 
ordained “ Rabbi”, the author submitted his present work as a dissertation for 
which he was awarded the Ph.D. by the Dropsie College, Philadelphia. He 
thus brings to his subject a comprehensive knowledge of the two Talmudim, 
MidraSim, and cognate literature, to which he adds a familiarity with the 
modern writings in the field, and presents a study covering ninety-five pages 
of introduction and text, twenty-two of notes, and eleven of bibliography and 
index. 

Dr Ebner rightly contends that the subject had received comparatively little 
attention in the standard works on the history of education, and that even the 
modern special studies did not always pay sufficient regard to chronological 
and geographical differences in the sources, Babylon and Palestine being 
treated as one area, and the sayings of sanna’im who lived in different 
centuries as though they were contemporaries. 

Using mainly the rabbinic material, and comparing it now and then with 
Greek educational history of the period, the author paints a picture of 
Jewish elementary education in Palestine during a period of 210 years in 
which, he believes, the foundations of organized elementary Jewish educa- 
tion on a democratic basis were laid, and its structure developed. He deter- 
mines the historical setting as well as the concept of Jewish education, and 
discusses at length its principles, conditions, home education, the develop- 
ment of the elementary school, the status of the teacher, curriculum, method 
and organization. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by a number of errors, a few examples 
of which follow: On p. 12, “hundred” has no corresponding Hebrew in the 
original quoted on p. 97, n. 5; “a son” (p. 50) should read “sons” in 
accordance with the Hebrew (Ber. 47b); “Scriptures” (p. 114) for o*31n5 
should be “ Hagiographa” or “ Writings”. No distinction is shown between 
band n, “tinoket” for npn (p. 30) and “Shebat” for yaw (p. 72). 8 
and y have the same apostrophe, Ta’an. for ‘3h and Pe’ah for ANB (p. 107, 
nn. 1 and 7). On p. 113 the n is represented by “k”’, “Shulkan” for jnow. The 
daggé is altogether ignored, “‘Hagedolah” (p. 13), “haSefer” (p. 24). The 
fwa is represented by “e” in “Melamdey” (p. 42) and by an apostrophe, 
“T’fillin” (p. 22). 

Printer’s errors are many, e.g. ““n. 1” for 41 (p. 50), “n. 40” for 48 (p. 85), 
“bet” for éth (p. 89), “‘ Bitra” for Bathra (p. 100), “ Metia” for M*si‘a (p. 111), 
‘an for 3" (p. 101). All n. 38 is missing on p. 109, and all the last line on 
p. 69 belongs to the top of p. 71. No italics are used in the transliterations. 

I, W. SLOTKI 
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S. M. BLUMENFELD, Rashi ha-Moreh (Master of Troyes: A Study of Rashi, The 
Educator). 1952. Pp. 160. (Tvarski, Tel-Aviv.) 


An unpretentious volume setting forth Rashi’s ideas on and his significance 
for Jewish education against the background of his times. Pp. 119-55 
anthologize all the sayings of Rashi connected with teaching and education, 
It goes without saying that Rashi is not primarily an educationalist and that a 
study on Hinukh banim which insists on placing Rashi as the “ideal teacher” 
in the centre must necessarily contain much that is irrelevant or at least out of 
focus. The predicament is clearly brought out by the sub-title: “On Jewish 
education in the Middle Ages in the light of modern educational theory.” 
The author, a leading American Jewish educationalist (the volume under 
review is translated from the American original) shows acquaintance with 
educational problems and theories. Unfortunately this is not enough for a 
historical investigation. The author draws largely on Assaf’s collection of 
sources, but far more rigorous and methodical discrimination should have 
been exercised to distinguish between (1) Rashi’s personal contribution to 
educational theory or practice (if any), (2) his use of older rabbinic maxims 
on the subject, and (3) the value of his work for incidental historical informa- 
tion. The impression one gains is that Rashi proved his genius as a teacher 
not by the various sayings quoted and discussed in this meritorious little 
book, but by the supreme and unsurpassed double feat of his commentaries 
on the Pentateuch and the Talmud. Z. WERBLOWSKI 


F, ROSENTHAL, Humor in Early Islam. 1956. Pp. x+154+11 plates. (Brill, 
Leiden. Price: Fl. 22.) 


This learned monograph concentrates mainly upon the life, legend and 
allegedly amusing anecdotes of a certain Ash‘ab, an Arab who flourished by 
his wit and his wits in Medina through the years ¢. A.D. 700-70. The author 
singles him out as a characteristic specimen of the beggar-buffoon of his 
times—reckoned eminent indeed in his craft—and seeks to establish by an 
analysis of his reported escapades the varieties of situation and repartee which 
struck his contemporaries as funny. Professor Rosenthal places his latest 
work in perspective as “‘a further small installment of my studies on signifi- 
cant aspects of Muslim man”. 

By far the greater part of the book consists of a translation of 161 anecdotes, 
115 of them culled from the pages of the Kitab al-Aghani. The stories vary 
much in length and subject-matter, and to be quite candid few strike the 
modern reader as very amusing. A few are obscene; some are disgusting; 
many play on the well-worn theme of greed and cupidity; brilliance of wit is 
hard to discover. Even allowing for the notoriously fickle fashion of fun, 
Ash‘ab stands revealed as no equal to Aristophanes or Martial. 

The thesis is illuminated by all the breadth and depth of erudition for which 
its author is famous. The frequent annotations are highly informative; the 
bibliography is splendid. The illustrations, mostly miniatures, are extremely 
attractive. A preliminary chapter enumerates the source-books for the study 
of “Muslim humor”; in an appendix Professor Rosenthal has collected 
together a remarkable series of analyses of the physiology of laughter made 
by various Arab authors. A. J. ARBERRY 
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W. Monrcomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina. 1956. Pp. xiv+418. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford: G. Cumberlege, London. Price: 425.) 


In this book, the sequel to his Muhammad at Mecca, Dr Watt continues his 
study of the life of Muhammad to his death, i.e. from 4 September 622 to 
8 June 632. (The latter date, or indeed any mention of the prophet’s death, 
I have failed to find mentioned.) 

Many European biographies of Muhammad have been written, and yet 
another can be justified only if the author has something new and something 
important to contribute to our understanding of one of history’s greatest 
figures and his place in the society of his day. Here the reader will not be 
disappointed. 

Among the many important contributions he has made to our understand- 
ing of the historical background his close and careful study of the tribes and 
their geographical relation to Medina as well as of the clans of the Ansar 
deserve high praise. The tabulation of the tribes and clans will enable the 
student to see the significance of many incidents and their relation to the 
complex of contemporary Arab society. 

Naturally Dr Watt cannot bring to light new facts about the prophet’s life, 
though he might well have consulted Waquidi in the original, for Well- 
hausen’s summary is not always trustworthy and is only an abbreviated 
rendering. 

From time to time the writer succumbs to the temptation of hypercriticism; 
e.g. (p. 24) he doubts whether the Muslims secured an initial success of any 
significance at Uhud because, though they reached the Meccan camp, they did 
not carry off any booty. Ibn Ishaq’s account of the screen of archers, whom 
the prophet left to guard his rear, leaving their post to plunder the Meccan 
camp, is entirely consonant with the words of Sura 3, 145 ff. and characteristic 
of the prophet’s foresighted tactics. The Muslims could hardly carry off any 
booty if they had to turn round and fight for their lives. And what, by the 
bye, is gained by entertaining “the suspicion that the Meccan success was 
largely due to skilful generalship” ? 

Again (p. 74) he says that “‘it is not impossible (though the sources are 
silent) that the leaders of Aus and Khazraj received some of the booty taken 
at Hunayn”. But the sources are not silent. In the traditions quoted by Ibn 
Ishaq (p. 885) it is expressly asserted that the Ansar got nothing; and, reading 
between the lines, it is easy to see that Ibn Ishaq regarded the special treat- 
ment given to the Meccans as the beginning of Meccan supremacy over the 
Ansar. Further (p. 193 n.) he doubts whether some of the Khazraj were 
“clients” of the Jews. But why? 

On the other hand the author often vacillates when the facts are perfectly 
plain. On p. 194 he writes: (One) “must allow for the fact that there were 
probably serious cleavages among both the Arabs and the Jews... . Various 
changes seem to have been taking place in the Jewish community which indicate 
that they were becoming relatively weaker.” Unless these are statements of 
fact the history of the period as it has come down to us is unintelligible. 

Some statements of this kind need justification. It would be interesting to 
know for example what authority there is for saying (p. 208) that “ Jews and 
Christians were apparently regarded by the Arabs as being two branches of the 
Children of Israel”. And (p. 310) “‘it is probable that Muhammad believed in 
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omens from names”. If he did not, why did he change so many inauspicious 
names? 

Other statements are difficult to reconcile or to comprehend: e.g. (p. 228) 
the Constitution which Muhammad drew up at Medina required that disputes 
be referred to him; but, says the author, “his powers...are...slight....He 
is merely one among a number of important men.”” One would suppose that 
the final arbiter in disputes would be something more than that. 

In his earlier book Dr Watt (p. 83) declined to discuss the sources of the 
Quran because he wished to avoid running counter to orthodox Muslim 
belief. Presumably this is the reason why, apart from his study of the syste- 
matic elimination of the Jews of Medina, he has little or nothing to say about 
Muhammad’s relations with the “scripture folk” there or of the friends of 
his family. He might have found some interesting material in the Arabic text 
of Wagqidi which, it is hoped, will soon be published. He might also have 
mentioned among the offences laid to the charge of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf his 
overbearing treatment of Muhammad recorded (p. 540) by Samhidi. The 
prophet had put up his tent in Baqi‘al-Zubayr and said that the market of the 
Muhijiriin was to be there. But Ka‘b thrust his way into the tent and cut its 
ropes and Muhammad moved off and pitched his tent elsewhere. 

The translations are faithful and there are but few slips. Margoliouth’s 
initials (passim) were D. S., not D. G., and ifk (p. 186) should be written with 
a smooth breathing. In article 16 of the Constitution of Medina (p. 222) 
I should myself prefer to render: ““To the Jews who follow us belong help 
and equality (uswa): they shall not be wronged nor shall (others) be helped 
against them”’, for the reason that “the believers” in Dr Watt’s rendering are 
not mentioned in the text. 

This book is an original study of the society in which Muhammad lived 
and of his able statesmanship, and enables the reader to appreciate “the 
vastness of his achievement”. ALFRED GUILLAUME 


S. A. BONEBAKKER (ed.), The Kitab naqd al-si‘r of Qudama b. Ga‘far al-katib al- 
Bagdadi. (De Goeje Fund, 17:) 1956. Pp. x +80 (English), and xviii + 162 
(Arabic). (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 27, paper, or Fl. 30, cloth.) 


This is an edition of an early Arabic work on literary criticism by Qudama who 
lived in the third and fourth centuries of Islam. The dates of his birth and 
death are not certain, but it seems likely that he was not born before 260, and 
that the date of his death was some time after 320 and perhaps even as late as 
337. Qudama was not the first man to write in Arabic on the subject, but he 
makes it clear that his purpose is to make a different approach from that of his 
predecessors. While they had dealt with matters concerning metre, rhymes, 
language, grammar, meaning, etc., he declares that he has not seen a book 
which tries to distinguish between good and bad poetry, a subject which 
appears to him more important than the more formal studies previously 
undertaken. He therefore proceeds to supply this want. He divides his book 
into three sections, the first and shortest explaining what he understands by 
poetry, the second dealing with the good qualities in poetry, and the third 
with defects. The third section is arranged according to the order of the 
second, and while he illustrates many of these defects by verses of poetry, he 
is often content to say that the defect consists in a failure to attain to the 
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standard of the corresponding good quality. The various points are illustrated 
by verses of poetry of which there are altogether 685. 

In the course of the work Qudama uses many technical terms to describe 
the various matters he is illustrating, and notes that he has created some new 
terms which others may or may not be prepared to accept. If one compares 
his terms with those used by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in Kitab al-badi‘ (ed. I. Kratch- 
kovsky, Gibb Memorial Series), it will be seen that not only does Qudama use 
a much larger number, but also that he does not always agree in detail with 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz when both use the same term. The editor has mentioned that 
it seems obvious that Qudama understood the term 7s¢/“ara in the same sense 
as his predecessor Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. A slight difference between the two may be 
illustrated by the way in which they use the term //t#fat. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
explains it first in the common sense of a change from 2nd person to 3rd, or 
from 3rd to 2nd, and secondly as a turning from one idea to another, whereas 
Qudama treats it merely in the second sense, as a kind of brief digression. The 
editor translates it by the word “apostrophe”, but it does not correspond 
quite accurately to the English rhetorical use of apostrophe. While the English 
term indicates a break in the thread of the discourse to address someone, the 
Arabic term does not necessarily confine itself to a digression of this type. 
Indeed, the verses quoted do not contain an example in which the break takes 
the form of addressing someone. 

The editor has written a very valuable introduction in which he discusses 
the author, the contents of the work, Qudama’s relation to earlier theorists, 
the influence of Greek philosophy on Nagd al-Si‘r, and the influence of 
Naqd al-Si‘r on later works. Regarding the question of Greek influence on 
the doctrine of stylistic figures, the editor points out that while “some of the 
figures of speech occurring in Arabic literature on stylistics correspond to 
figures which exist in Greek literary theory”, terminology was liable to 
change. He argues that more research is required before an assured opinion 
can be expressed, and therefore reserves his “judgement on the question of 
Greek influence on the doctrine of stylistic figures in Arabic literary theory 
for the time being”. He adds, “It is useful, however, to remember that the 
terminology of the rhyme-defects in Arabic is connected with phenomena 
which do not exist in Greek poetry. Nor do the Greek literary theorists, as far 
as I know, insist that the end of a line in poetry should mark the conclusion of 
the expression of an idea, a criterion to which Qudama and his predecessors 
attach no small importance.” 

The editor has made use of four manuscripts, three of which give the text. 
The fourth, which contains numerous quotations from Naqd al-Si‘r, is Kitab 
al-muwas$ab by Marzubani, a younger contemporary of Qudama. This work 
was printed in Egypt in 1343, and while the editor generally quotes the print- 
ed text for ease of reference, he draws attention to important differences 
between it and the manuscript. He holds that in many cases this manuscript 
offers a better text than the other sources used, and considers its quotations 
to be the most reliable source for the text. Nagqd al-si‘r was printed in 
Istanbul in 1302, and as this book differs in some respects from the manuscript 
available, the editor treats it as an additional source to be quoted on occasion. 
The text has been very carefully edited with a full critical apparatus, and there 
are also a number of pages of notes and additions. Indexes of technical terms, 
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rhymes, and passages quoted from Nagqd al-Si‘r in works by different authors 
are supplied, as is also a bibliography. A summary of the introduction is 
given in Arabic. 

There is just one little point to which attention may be drawn. In number- 
ing the pages of the Arabic introduction and the bibliography the letters of 
the alphabet have been used. But after ($6 which indicates x, the numbers goon 
from 4) to 4 with no consideration of the real numerical value of these letters. 
After (¢ the numbering should have been & then ~» and so on. But this isa 
matter which has no relation to the substance of what is a very fine and 
scholarly piece of work, for which all students of Arabic literary theory have 
reason to be grateful. 

JAMES ROBSON 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture of the State of Israel announce the Second 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, to be held in Jerusalem, 
28th July to 4th August, 1957. 


Sections: Bible Studies ; Hebrew Language; Talmud and Rabbinics 
(including Jewish Law); Jewish History; Hebrew Literature; 
Jewish Thought (Philosophy, Kabbalah and Religion); Archae- 
ology and Palaestinography ; Demography of the Jewish People; 
Yiddish Language and Literature; Jewish Ethnic Groups and 
their Languages. 


Exhibitions: Hebrew Books in the Field of Jewish Studies; 
Demography of the Jewish People; Historical Documents; 
Archaeology of Israel; The Scrolls from the Judaean Desert; 
Moroccan and Yemenite Folk-Art; Exhibits from the National 
and University Library, the Ben-Zvi Institute for Research on 
Jewish Communities in the East, and the Bezalel National 
Museum of Art. 


All enquiries to be addressed to: The World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, P.O.B. 1255, Jerusalem, Israel. 
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